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CALENDAR FOR FEBRUARY. - 


RETESET 


tains and vales poured forth their hardy sons, 


The Saxons called February Sprout-kele, because seeking ‘diatant markets for the products of their 
in this month kele-wurte ee to throw out whole-|Summer’s toil. Lines of box sleighs filled with 
some young sprouts, which were the chief winter-|>eef, pork, mutton and venison, cheese, butter, 
waurte for the sustenance of the husbandman in|*24 honey, were impelled by fleet and powerful 
those days. The ‘“kele” being the well-known|%0rses, skimming the plains and threading the 
kale of the cabbage tribe. The Saxons also called|V#lleys amd presenting a most animating scene. 
this month ‘‘Solmonath,’’ which means ‘‘pan-cake There were taverns in those days ; and in the 
month,” because in the course of it, cakes were|°beerful light of theig log-fires, after night had 


offered by the pagan Saxons to the sun; gnd “‘Sol,”’ set in, gathered the 


or ‘‘soul,’’ signified food or cakes. 


ly sons of the mountains. 


Here they fortified th@#corporeal man’’ from their 


; boxes of cold roast fowl, apple-pies and dough- 
Well, there is some difference between to-day, 6 ft . 

and the times when those old sun-worshippers nuts, and while the storm blew berg without, 

lived. They would be horrified to see us eat the|*hey grew warm with sympathy, and with the log 


cakes which they offered perhaps as a propitiatory 
sacrifice, and then jump up and light our pipes by 


fire within. 
And now this scene reminds some one of a be- 


the sun! Notwithstanding, we think ealing the|™Sbted traveller, who lost his way in the moun- 
cakes a more rational use of them than sacrificing tains, and, but for his faithful dog, had perished 
them to old Sol, who looks as though he had not|'™ these lonely regions. He tells the tale,—and 
only a plenty of good cakes, but roast beef too. then each, in turn, relates his story of some peril- 
We hope, therefure, our people will eat their cakes|°US *dventure amid the moe ee 7 
themselves, and grow lusty upon them, maugre winter. And there was ‘‘flip” and ‘‘sling,”’ in 


the Saxons, and their sun-worship. 


those days, and these went round sometimes, with 


is . |the ‘‘merry tale,’’ until the travellers were ‘‘unco’ 
Striking changes have taken place in the busi- : : “eer 
ness of the coyntry, and have broken up some of Glorions.”*__ Pat os thete pitchets Sie aaa 


the pleasant old customs of the rural districts, and 
which are mourned over as ‘‘haleyon days and 
seenes never to return.’’ Clare, in his Shepherd’s 
Calendar, written many years ago, describes the 
gatherings of farmers in old England much as the 
farmers still collect in many places in this country. 
He says :-— 


“Now musing o’er the changing scene, 
Farmers behind the tavern-screen 
Collect;—with elbow idly press’d 

On hob, reclines the corner’s guest, 
Reading the news, to mark again 

The rise of beef, or price of grain. 
Puffing the while his red-tipt pipe, 

Or telling stories, over ripe. 

Yet, winter’s leisure to regale, 

Hopes better times, and sips his ale.” 


Once, the country roads, all through New Eng- 
land, were jubilant with merry bells and voices 
through the winter months. Then the moun- 


the fame decreased, their eyes grew dull, and one 
after another their heavy tread might be heard 
approaching the bed, x 
“Where mortals the sweets of forgetfulness prove.” 

All this was a part of their Farm. Work. for 
February. 
Now how changed the scene! Through yon- 
der valley comes a strange looking monster, emit- 
ting smoke and flame, plunging into drifts and 
scattering them like chaff from its path, and bear- 


jing along to market, in its capacious storehouse, 


the products of an hundred farms! It comes at 
all times, and seasons—laughs at the elements, 
and makes night hideous with its unearthly 
screams, its gleaming eyes and fretful jar. 
And this is the way the locomotive does this part 
of the Farm Work for February in 1853 ! 
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But there are other things whieh the locomotive 
eannot do. A partof the farm-work of this month, 
is, to read a great deal from the best books which 
treat of your particular business. There are plen- 
ty of books, two dozen of which would be sufficient 
for a whole town. Amongthemare Davy’s Agri- 
eultural Chemistry; The Muck Book; Rural 
Economy ; Bridgman’s Young Gardner’s Assist- 
ant ; Fessenden’s Complete Gardenerand Farmer; 
Nash’s Progressive Farmer ; Buel’s Farmer's Com- 
panion; all Downing’s works; Harris’s Work on 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation, and others, which 
you will find referred to on reading these. It 
is as important for the farmer to read these and 
other books of similar character, if he means to 
understand his profession, as for the lawyer to 
read Coke upon Littleton, or Blackstone. This 
reading is an indispensable part of his farm em- 
ployment, or amusement, and will help to increase 
his. crops as he understands the principles of 
growth in the plants he is rearing. 

Then another important duty to be attended to 
’ in February, is, to see that your children are 
reaping the largest possible benefit from their at- 
tendance at school. Feel interested yourselves 
in the studies they are pursuing ; converse with 
them often, and impress on their minds the impor- 
tance of close application @nd studious habits, 
while young. They will eg@tch vigor from your 
kind inquiries, and climb the ‘Hill of Science,” 
pleasantly in your company. 

When these duties are well discharged, a new 
pleasure will be found in looking after the stock 
and poultry, in sledding the fuel and timber, in 
preparing the farm implements, the plow, harrow, 
yokes, carts, hay-wagons, rakes, scythes, &ec. 
Then the fencing materials must be collected for 
the hill or river-lot, the posts morticed and rails 
split, or stones drawn when the snow is thin. 
Save every moment from spring labor by drawing 
out as much manure as possible before the ground 
is soft, and other cares press upon you. 

What results have you arrived at in your ex- 
periment of cutting fodder for ‘your stock? Has 
not your bay of hay reminded you of the widow’s 
cruse and meal barrel, by holding out beyond any 
former time? Make your experiments as exact as 
possible and keep accurate accounts, so that your 
neighbors may have the benefit of them. 

Bear in mind that scions must be cut before the 
sap moves, and when cut, place them in a damp, 
cool place, so that they shall not shrivel. 

If you have trees that actually need trimming, do 
that, too, before the sap moves. Use sharp tools 
and leave every wound smooth and in a workman- 
like manner. 

Are your accounts all settled for 1852? Unset- 
tled accounts are not pleasant subjects for medita- 
tion in the beautiful fields ! 

The time draws nigh when spring work will de- 


mand all your attention; so let us be up and do- 
ing, and ready for ‘‘old Sol’? by the time he has 
warmed the soil sufficiently to receive the seed. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE RICHNESS OF LAND 
PROPORTIONED TO THE QUANTITY OF STOGK KEPT. 

Mr. Eprror :—Whatever may be said of the im- 
portance of guano, bone-dust, poudrette and other 
natural and artificial fertilizers of soils, it eannot 
be doubted that, with es to the great maj 
ty of farmers, they must depend, principally if not 
entirely, on the manures they make upon their 
own farms. Purchased manures of all kinds are 
always expensive, and will rarely be obtained to 
any considerable extent. It behoves the farmer, 
then, to manufacture all the manure he gene 
can, in his own various laboratories. He must 
keep his cattle and swine constantly at work, and 
by supplying them with the requisite materials, 
he may always make them se/f+sustaining animals, 
by the quantities of manure they wil} create. And 
as one important means of enriching his farm, he 
should keep as much stock as he can and keep them 
well, for the law of progress in the ease is, that 
keeping all he can will give him the means of keep- 
ing more. By observing this law, his means ac- 
cumulate, and his ability to keep more is continu- 
ally increasing. It is on this principle that some 
farmers, in the lapse of a single decade of years, 
convert a desert into a garden, and on the most 
sterile soilgear up around them a luxuriant vege- 
tation, and a richness of scenery which ‘‘Shen- 
stone might have envied.”’ While writing these 
lines, and in strong corroboration of the doctrine 
here laid down, the following paragraph ‘in a Eu- 
ropean work fell under my notice, and quoting it 
endeth this chapter. — 

‘**The real source of the great fertility of the 

eat Lombardian plain is now known to be its 

igh cultivation. In the triangle included between 

Milan, Lodi and Pavia, éach side of which is little . 
more than twenty miles in length, there are, it is 
estimated, not fewer than 100,000 head of cattle, 
100,000 pigs, and 25,000 horses, in addition to the 
human population. It is to the immense supplies 
of manure, solid and liquid, obtained from these 
sources, and not to the refuse of the towns them- 
selves, that the richness of the soil is mainly attri- 
butable.”’ . D. C. 

Waltham, Jan. 21, 1853. 





For the New England Farmer. 
MUOE---THORN AND QUINCE STOCK. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—I intend in the spring to set 
an orchard of early peach and other choice early 
fruit trees,—my land is a hill of moderate eleva- 
tion, the soil is rather better than the term ‘“‘sandy 
or gravelly knoll’’ would imply. I have plenty of 
peat or muck, but not enough that has been ex- 

sed a sufficient length of time to the atmosphere. 

should like to be advised through your valuable 
paper, or otherwise, as soon as convenient, what 

had better mix with nearly green muck to make 


it suitable to apply to such land, and for such pur- 


8. (a.) . 
Is the thorn as good as the quince to graft the 





pear into? We have plenty of them around us 
growing wild and thrifty. 
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it would to many others. Yours, 


PAINTER, TURNED Farmer. 
Milford, Jan. 17, 1853. 




















‘Composting with Mu 





























vance, and keep it good from year to year. 














is as good as the quince to graft the pear into? 
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First Meetine—Tvespay Evenine, Jan. 18, 1858. 






































selves into an Agricultural Society. 


























W. Hit, of Boston, Secretary pro tem. 











meeting as open for business. 





















































inconvenient. 





























knowledge among the people. 

















and intelligence. 


advice or remarks in regard to the above,| course of study for the profession in life which he 
Br, Femail «ay me, and I doubt not) has chosen. But is it so with the farmer? He 


In accordance-with the custom for several years 
past, those members of our Legislature and others 
interested in agricultural matters, assembled in|; 
the Representatives’ Hall, at the State House, on 
Tuesday evening, for the purpose of forming them- 


The meeting was called to order by Awmasa| he is obliged to raise 
Watser, of North Brookfield, and H. H. Caox, of 


Berkshire, appointed temporary chairman, and W.| this stage. 
Upon taking the chair, Mr. Cook announced the 


At the suggestion of Mr. Brown, of the N. £. 
Farmer, the full organization of the society was 
postponed until the next meeting, and the time 
devoted to an informal discussion. This course 
was adopted on account of the absence of the 
Secretary of last year, with the records; and many 
gentlemen who have heretofore taken part in the 
meetings, which rendered a permanent organization 





reads but few of the numerous agricultural books 
which exist in our libraries, acquires little scientific 
knowledge, and consequently makes but little pro- 


Remarxs.—See article in another column on|£te8s in his calling,—falling into all the errors of 


those who have preceded him, and striking out but 


(a.) If you must use “‘green muck,”’ mix with| few new improvements. ‘ : 
lime. In another heap, try unleached ashes. If} Mr. Watxer concurred in the resolution offered 
you can procure tanner’s scrapings, try a heap|by Mr. Brown. Agriculture is a very important 
with those. But next August throw out a heap! interest in the Commonwealth, and much more so 
of the mud that shall give you fifty cords in ad-|than is often supposed. Not only the farmers 


proper, but many mechanics own and cultivate 


Will some person who has had experience, an-|‘tacts of land, and derive much of their income 
swer the question asked above, whether the thorn from this source. This fact calls for the dissem- 


ination of agricultural knowledge, and this knowl- 
edge must be carried to the people by means of 


LEGISLATIVE AGRICULTURAL MEBT.| "cultural associations. 


It may be asked why we need more information 
than our forefathers? There are three stages in 
agriculture. The first is when the land is first 
cleared—then it is rich and fertile, and requires 
no artificial manuring. The second stage is that 
in which the soil becomes partially exhausted, and 
the farmer has to put into his land the manure 
which his own resources furnish him, and this suf- 
fices for a time. The next and last stage is when 
r crops than his ordinary 
manure will enable to do. We have reached 
Now, the question comes up, how is 
the farmer to increase his amount of manure? In 
order to answer this question, science must be con 
sulted. Science must inform us what ingredients 
-|are necessary to replenish the soil, and enable us 
to produce the desired crops. The speaker had 
himself experienced this want of information, and 
had sought the aid of scientific men with success. 

He believed that nine-tenths of the farmers jn 
the State were devoid of this important informa- 
tion. What we want to know is, what we can do 


to bring back to productiyeness our worn out 
lands. 














Mr. Brown suggested as a topic for discussion, Mr. Wexp, of Topsfield, believed that we must 


a resolution setting forth the importance of the) call science to the aid of agriculture. He wanted 
agricultural interest in this Commonwealth, and 


the need of a greater diffusion of agricultural 


clearer knowledge as to the manner and extent of 
applying artificial manures. What proportion 
would be profitable? He had applied 100 bushels 


He then went on to remark that in mechanical|of ashes to the acre in moist, upland soil, and 
and manufacturing pursuits we find those interest-| thought that amount necessary. He wanted sci- 
ed combining for the purpose of mutual benefit.| entific men to conduct experiments, and then make 
If their business becomes depressed, or meets with| full, complete and honest statements in regard to 
new developments, they immediately come togeth-| the modus operandi. 
er to consult on the causes of the fluctuation and| Mr. Sars, of Hampshire, related some fete in 
changes in their callings, and take such measures| support of the views of Mr. W. 
as wisdom dictates. Not so with the farmer. He| Mr. Watxer, of Worcester, said that one great 
has overlooked the advantages of this combination| obstacle to the attainment of the object set forth 
and has relied solely on his individual knowledge) this evening, was the diversity of circumstances 


appertaining to evils. Experiments that prove en- 


Tf a man is to follow the sea, the law, or the/tirely successful in one part of the country, com- 
ministry, he should and does prepare himself by a pletely fail in another. There is no certainty 
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about it. He did not know how he could get that 
amount of information diffused throughout the 
, country which is necessary to make a man a suc- 
cessful farmer. He believed that every farmer 
must be his own scientific experimenter. Hardly 
any two agree in their systems, showing that 
what one man finds to his advantage may prove 
unprofitable to another. Every man must study 
the science of agriculture himself. No general 
principle can be laid down. What we want to 
know is how to make farming profitable. If aman 
has a farm which he can carry on with his own 
hands alone. he will make little money ; but let 
him take a farm which requires extra help, and 
his profits will increase, for he will make a profit 
on his hiredlabor. We need enterprise more than 
we do manure. 

Mr. Hows, of Southboro’, inquired, if in getting 
a profit on the labor of those he employs, he did 
not prevent them from ever getting farms for them- 
selves? He did not like that kind of enterprise 
which keeps other people down. 

The gentleman then went on to say that he had 
employed ashes on a side hill of moist soil, and 
saw a great improvement in consequence ; and 
then he applied it to another lot of similar soil and 
received no benefit whatever. Again, he had a 
lot of twelve acres, on six of which he had applied 
plaster to great advantage. He then applied it to 
the other six and received no benefit whatever. 

Mr. Watxer, of Worcester, said in reply to 
Mr. Howe’s question in regard to profit on hired 
labor, that there were a great number of laborers 
coming into this country who were without the 
means and incompetent to carry on farming, and 
were glad to obtain any kind of employment. He 
saw no harm in making use of this labor in the 
way he had intimated. 

Mr. Auasa Wa ker believed that this failure of 
@periment might be easily explained. Perhaps 
the manures applied were of poor quality, or the 
season unfavorable to its use. He had once ap- 
plied plaster to a piece of land, but the first year 
he could perceive no benefit from it, and came to 
the conclusion that it needed to be applied the sec- 
ond year. He didso, yet he could hardly perceive 
its effects. He could only discover a small, white 
clover springing up. He continued the application, 
and was satisfied that it paid well. This, he 
thought an illustration of the need of more accu- 
rate scientific information. 

Mr. Row ey, of Egremont, said, he also felt the 
need of more specific, practical knowledge in re- 
gard to the production of crops, and the proper 
management of the land. He did not know but 
that the farmers of the State needed enterprise, 
but he did not believe that it was the number of! 
acres that he cultivated, that made a man rich. 
The old saying is, ‘‘a little farm well tilled.’’ He 





thought there was alackof system. Our farmers 


do not, like the merchants, keep an account of the 
expense of raising their various crops, and thus 
be enabled to ascertain which were the most pro- 
fitable. He thought farmers should take more 
pains to interchange views with one another, in re- 
gard to their interests. Perhaps one obstacle in 
the way of improvement is a prejudice against 
book farming. 





For the New England Farmer. 
CELERY. 
BY W. CLIFT. 


Mr. Eprror :—A correspondent in your Decem- 
ber number inquires for the best method of secur- 
ing celery for the winter. AsI have cultivated 
this plant for the last six years, with very good 
success, I can give you the results of my experience. 
It requires more attention than most other vegeta- 
bles, and the growing of good celery is a much 
more difficult matter than its preservation. This 
is the chief difficulty about it, to attend to its 
wants often, and seasonably. 

If you wish early celery yeu must sow your seed 
in March in a hot-bed, onl put your plants in the 
trench in June or early in July. If you only care 
for it late, sow in May in the ¥ 24 ground. Belect 
a moist rich spot for your seed bed, thoroughly pre- 
pared. The finer the tilth of the mould the better 
your seed will germinate. An old mat thrown 
over the bed, or any light covering of grass or 
weeds, will gid the sprouting. This covering should 
be removed, as soon as the plants are well up. As 
soon as the plants are an inch high, they should 
be pricked out in a bed of rich mould thoroughly 
prepared. A compost of muck and night soil, or 
muck and hen dung, is a very good manure for the 
bed. The et should be set in drills, six inches 
apart, and four inches in the drill. You cannot 
have “em —— plants without pricking out. They 
should be kept free from weeds, and the soil should 
be stirred once a week until August. 

The selection of a suitable spot for the trenches 
is a matter of considerable importance. As celery 
needs a good deal of water, select a spot as near 
the watering place as possible. Your soil should 
be two feet deep, and if there is not that depth of 
black loam you must prepare it in the trenches, 
for the occasion; you may prepare your trenches 


for growing two or four rows, as suits your conve- 


nience. If for two rows, the trenches should be 
18 inches wide, and 18 deep. I have tried various 
kinds of manure, feathers, hair, night soil, &c. I 
have obtained the best results from night soil well 
mixed with loam of charcoal dust—but I attributed 
this to the fact that it was used in larger quanti- 
ties, than to any superiority in the manure. The 
hogs’ hair, though used in small quantitizs, gaye 
very satisfactory results. But almost any manure 
will do, if it be thoroughly incorporated with the 
svil, in the bottom of the trenches. Hf you use 
stable dung the trenches should be half filled with 
it, gs thoroughly worked into the soil with a 
ork. 

Junius Smith, in the Patent Office Report, for 
1845, gives the following directions for setting out 
the plants in the trench. ‘The plants should be 
trimmed about the crown, just at the top of the 
root ; all the young suckers taken off, leaving the 
plant trim and neat, with all its main stalks. With 
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a dibble, which should be as large as the handle o 
a spade, as the roots will now be of considerable 
size, begin at one end of the trench, with your 


face toward the other, and set in a single row of 


plants in the middle of the trench, and not less 
than six inches asunder; water them well. No 
teetotaler loves water better than It can- 
not have too much. The roots of this plant re- 
quire more room than is generally allowed them, 
as any one may see when they are taken up for 
the table. 

‘*Earthing up the plants should be delayed until 
they have attained a good size; and then it requires 
care, especially the first time. I always get into 
the trench myself, and, holding the plant with all 
its stalks firmly ia my left hand, with a short-han- 
died small hoe, draw the earth up around the plant 
without allowing it to come in between the stalks. 
When this is done, and the plants thus protected, 
you may, with a spade, strike off the «1ges of the 
trench, and partially fill it. As the plant grows, 
continue to earth up, and by the Ist of Nov. the 
plants will be two feet above the level of the earth, 
and of the size of a man’s arm. 

*‘Sometimes, particularly if the season be dry, 
celery is liable to be attacked by a fly. In that 
case, you will see the tops of the celery turn brown 
and wither. The moment that symptom appears, 
+ no time is to be lost in calling the doctor, for the 
whole crop is at stake. The cause of the disease 
is the ej hed a fly upon the leaves. The egg is 
deposited between the integuments of the leaf, and 
soon hatches into a small white worm—sometimes 
visible on opening the leaf to the naked eye, al- 
ways by the aid of the microscope. If not attend- 
ed to, the disease descends to the root and the 
whole plant falls a sacrifice. Amputate every dis- 
eased leaf, and early in the morning while the dew 


is on, sift on to the whole of the plants fresh|- 


slaked lime. One such powdering is generally suf- 
ficient, but if not, give them another dose, and the 
first rain that falls will wash the plants clean, and 
you will probably see them fresh, green, and 
stretching away toward maturity.”’ 

As we have never had any diseased celery to 
doctor, we give this remedy for what it is worth. 
The disease is probably induced by drought. As 
our celery trenches stand close by a ditch where 
salt water flows, we have tried the brine upon them 
once a week, and found it gave the plants great 
juxuriance. We have grown plants a yard long. 
Wherever a garden is near the shore it will be 
worth'while to try the experiment of salt watering. 
It is a marine plant, and must have salt in some 
shape in order to attain perfection. Prof. Mapes 
recommends salt in the compost prepared for it. 
He advises to put at least three inches of either of 
the following composts in the bottom of the trench- 
es ’ 


Ist. Well decomposed stable manure, with ten 
gllons of strong biine made from salt to each half 
co 

2d. One cord of peat, turf, meadow-muck and 
woods earth, which has been previously decom- 


osed by the salt and lime mixture, (3 bushels of 
ime slaked in water saturated with one bushel of 
salt) with one hundred pounds of Peruvian guano 
thoroughly mixed ten days before using.’’ 

Celery is a delicious vegetable, and makes an 
agreeable variety upon the table during winter. 
Its use is chiefly confined to cities, because it re- 


f|quires some little skill to grow it, and 


gardeners 

in the suburbs can make it a paying crop. It 
mi ~ pede with advantage to every veg- 
etable en. 

As to the of celery, if you live near 
a market it is best to leave it to the market-man 
who sells it, buying only as you wish to use it. 
We have tried various methods of keeping it ina 
cellar, but have never succeeded well. . May 
recommended banking it in moist sand, and thi 
will succeed as wellas any thing. If you grow the 
article yourself you can keep it best in the trench- 
es where it grows. The trench that you design to 
use first, before the ground freezes solid for the 
winter, will be sufficiently protected by a covering 
of seaweed or refuse straw a foot thick. That 
which you wish to preserve till January and later, 
should have a little house made over it. If your 
earthing up is not too high, two wide boards set 
upon their edges on each side of the ts, and 
then inclined till they meet at the top, like a letter 
A, will answer very well. The boards should have 
a thick covering of old straw or hay, and in mild 
weather should be left open at the ends for airi 
We have fine celery preserved in this way at this 
date. Last winter we set a crotch at each end of 
the trench, Pe a pole upon the crotches, for the 
ridge pole of the house. Slabs two or three feet 
long and about half as far apart, formed the rafters. 
The covering was of seaweed a foot or more in 
thickness. It kept admirably till spring ; you can 
take enough from the trenches at one time to last 
a week or two. It will keep fresh for that time in 
the cellar. S W. Curr. 

Stonington, Ct., Jan. 15th, 1853. 





For the New England Farmer. 
COMPOSTING WITH MUCE. 


Mr. Eprror :—I would like to inquire of you 
or some one of your numerous correspondents, the 
best method of working muck. I use it in the 
hog-yard and cow-yard in the summer season, and 
in the winter in my cow stable, on the plan of 
Professor Mapes; but this requires a great amount 
of labor. If there is any better way, I should like 
to know it, as I have a great quantity of muck 
and wish to work it in the mont ree way.@ 

H. Cv 


, RBIER. 
M’Indoes Falls, Vt., Jan. 8, 1853. 


Remarxs.—In the first place, we are obliged to 
our correspondent for his kind expressions in the 
part of his letter which we have omitted ; and in 
the second place reply to his queries with plea- 
sure. 

There are certainly two or three ways at least, 
in which muck may be used in large quantities at 
a very little cost above the labor of digging and 
carting it. As the first mode, we refer friend 
Currier to Mr. Hoxsroox’s plan, given in full in 
the 3d volume of the Monthly Farmer, page 381. 
This plan is to fill the drop or sink behind the cat- 
tle with muck, which was cleaned out and re- 
plenished every morning. Hissink or trench was 
water-tight. Another mode is to cart quantities 
of the muck into the barn-cellar in autumn, and 
scatter it over the droppings each morning. This 
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absorbs the watery parts, prevents in a considera-| continue to use the ‘‘ale quart,”’ which is not recog- 
ble degree the eseape of ‘ammonia, and so mixes| Bized by the statutes now in force, while others use 


the whole as to make it convenient to use, if the|),y_ that 


the wine quart, which is the measure prescribed 
great inequality, injustice and fraud, 


long litter is not incorporated with it. The bed-| both to the producers and consumers, results from 


ding or litter should be kept by itself, and decom- such confusion of the standard of measure—the cans — 


position aided by throwing into a large heap, wet-|"rying from 8 1-4 to 8 8-4 qnarts. 


ting and overhauling, or perhaps by scattering by law, under adequate pen 


lime with it. 


herefore, they pray, that it may be prescribed 
Ly alties, that no cans shall 
be used in the delivery or sale of milk, except such 


Where there is no barn-cellar the muck may be as shall be legally sealed by the town or city sealer 


mixed with the manure as early as possible in the 


spring, and frequently overhauled. 


of weights and measures, and marked with a figure 
or figures denoting the capacity of such can in quarts 
by wine measare—with a proper allowance, to be 


A third method is to pile up the muck and mix by ye pega for the reduction of the bulk of 
with lime, ashes, or guano. When guano is used, | ‘© ™¥% mm cooling. : Keene ial 
let it be with the muck alone. When the muck And your petitioners as in duty will oper 


and lime only are used, Dundonald says, the ob- 
ject is best attained by mixing newly-made and 
completely-slacked lime, with about 5 or 6 times 


pray. 





For the New England Farmer. 
EXPERIMENTS-—-BEES. 


its weight of muck which should be moderately} Mr. Evrror:—Although an entire stranger, yet, 
wet. By this mode of conducting the process, a| the fact that I am a subscriber and constant read- 
soluble saline matter will be produced, eonsisting] ©? of your excellent paper, and that I am deeply 

vo- 


of phosphate and oxalate of ammonia, which will 


be beneficial on most soils. 


interested in the calling which you so ably 
cate, is to me a sufficient apology for this uncere- 
monious introduction. Living, as we do, in an age 


Mud of any kind should not be plowed in when) which gives to the press an influence so great as 


recently dug; it should be composted with lime] to be a 


most, if not quite, beyond onr comprehen- 


: : ion, it is not strange that we should form a strong 
or putrescent manures, or lie exposed to a winter’s| 09+! Pye 
frost, which will destroy its tenacity, and reduce attachment to such papers as advosste prinsipies 


it to a fine powder, that will serve asa valuable 


and advance measures similar to our own. 
Being a lover of nature, and a deeply interested 


absorbent of feculent matter and urine, or it may) observer of the various robes which she adorns her- 
be spread upon the field like ashes. But if it be| self with during the differen: seasons of the year, 
plowed into the soil, before it has undergone fer-/YOU may easily imagine with what unbounded 


mentation by the action of salts, or has been mel- 


lowed by frosts, it will remain in lumps in the 


earth for years without much avail. 





THE MILE BUSINESS. 


We give below a copy of the petition to be/ig- 
presented tothe Legislature as adopted at the As I 


pleasure I peruse such articles as allude to this in- 


teresting, instructive, and me | Lasoo, Leg ma 
e 


The grey and gloomy ct of winter, 

of spring, with the sunshine of summer, and the 
golden tints of autumn, each, and all, tend to el- 
evate and ore the mind, and if rightly received, 
gladden the heart and make man a truly happy be- 


the articles of your correspondents 


great Milk Convention, at Cochituate Hall, in 5 etent ess eee > Se ee eee 


Boston, on Wednesday, the 26th Jan. In addition 


conduct their farms in such manner as to secure 
at the end of each year, a knowledge of the loss 


%o this notice copies of printed petitions will be|and gain, not only of each experiment, but of each 


sent to gentlemen in various parts of the State 


_|farming operation. The satisfaction of this is 


* It is tobe hoped that the towns will hold organized| “now only to those who have tried it. It is my 
meetings, adopt the terms of the petition, sign them or pee teal we gpa Bocca a 


‘numerously and return them to the Legislature 


much it costs him to raise a bushel of rye, corn, 
»| wheat, or potatoes, nor in fact, any of his produce, 


or to the subscriber, who is one of the Committee| yet how important it is, not only to know how 


chosen to receive them. 
Boston Jan. 6, 1853. 


Smion Brown. 


much each costs, but how each can be produced 
the cheapest, and at the same time keep his farm 
in an improving condition. When an experiment 


To the Senate and House of Representatives in oS ee ee © ee ee 


General Court assembled. 


Your petitioners respectfully represent that the 
Farmers of this Commonwealth are deeply interest- 


ner best calculated to secure the desired result ; 
for example, a field of corn fertilized with a new 
kind of manure, is no experiment unless a part of 


ed in the production and sale of milk—that the ee ee poh ana = e fer —s 
number of cows kept within our borders is about . this the case. and in fant how often is it the case 
150,000, producing onnually, a quantity of milk, that the whole field is used for an experiment ; and 
valued, at the low rate of 3 cents per quart, and al- hes Wisin: he 1 laid be th ‘bli 

lowing 4 quarts per day to each cow, at the sum of|*8#!™ when the results are laid before the public, 
siz millions five hundred and seventy thousand| the field was manured with thirty loads, leaving 
dollars a year—that milk for the markets, is gener- a to guess whether they were drawn by dogs, 


ally delivered by the producers in tin cans furnished 


orses Or oxen. We ought to have the number of 


by the purchasers, said to contain a specified num-| cords, and the price per cord, then we shall have 
ber of quarts—that many of such purchasers still! something tangible. 
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Iam deeply interested in the Honey Bee, and 
think their habits ‘are as yet but little understood. 
They are yet in their wild state, but that they can 
be domesticated to a much greater degree than 


- has been a, I have from experience 


every 
reason to believe: Should it be acceptable, I may 
at some future time give you the results of my la- 
bors. For the three past years I have cl five 
dollars per year on each swarm. For ten years 1 
have not lost a swarm by the bee moth ; in fact, 
[ have lost only two swarms, one winter killed in 
a tight hive, and one killed by the ants, which, by 
the way, are an insect deserving more attention 
than they have ever yet received. I am resolved to 
study their habits and ascertain their and bad 
qualities. That they do some injury I know,—that 
they do more good than injury, I think an investi- 
gation will compel us to admit. ’ 

Hingham, Jan., 1853. Epuunp Hersey. 

Remarks.—We shall be happy to receive a con- 


densed account of your experience with the bees. 





CONVENTION OF MILEMEN AND 
FARMERS. 

A convention of the Milkmen and Farmers of the 
Commonwealth was held in Cochituate Hall, on 
Wednesday, the 25th Jan., for the purpose o 
adopting measures to secure the adoption of wine 
or legal measure throughout the State, and to take 
such other measures as will promote the interests 
of the trade. The Convention was quite large, 
there being three or four hundred present, and 
among the members were representatives of all 
sections of the State. 


The Convention was called to order at 104 oclock, 
and Mr. Simon Brown, of Concord, was chosen 
President. 

On motion of Mr. Barnes, of Waltham, the pro- 
ceedings of the previous meetings at Brighton were 
read by Benjamin Wellington, of Waltham. 

Mr. 8. G. Wheeler, of Concord, and William 8. 
Lincoln, of Worcester, were elected Vice Presi- 
dents. 

Mr. Brown made a few remarks, showing the 
necessity of carrying out the object for which the 
Convention had assembled. He said that in his 
own town (Concord) the difference of the income 
from miik as measured by wine or ale measure, 
amounts to $18 75 per day. This amount is taken 
from the farmers waenatele by the present system, 
and he was in favor of a thorough reform. con- 
clusion he announced the Convention as ready for 
business. 

Mr. Wurrner, of Stowe, thought the Conven- 
tion might aim at too much and accomplish but 
little. He thought it should confine i to the 
one object of securing the adoption of the wine, or 
legal measure. What is wanted is that the can 
shall be by law declared a measure, and it will then 
be obi tobesealed. With ting the price 
of milk or the washing of cans, he thought the 
Legislature should have nothing to do. The Con- 
vention should memorialize the legislate to 
an act requiring cans to be sealed; the members 
should then petition for the act over their signa- 
tures; and then petitions should be circulated 
among the producers, pledging themselves not to 





sell by other than the legal measure. The gen- 
ne oot as the result ofa pope calculation, 
that by the measure posed, same quanti 
of milk which has are ore sold for $100 will sell 
for $122 in wine measure. ’ 

Mr. Hosmzr, of Concord, advocated the passage 
by the Convention of a resolve that they 
have the same price by the reduced measure as by 
the large measure. 

Hon. Sera Spracusz, of Duxbury, moved that 
this Convention concur in the resolutions passed 
at a former Convention, adopting the wine measure 
as the standard for milk. 

Mr. Wueexsr, of Concord, said the business of 
the Convention was to regulate the interests of 
four classes—the milk grower, the men who buy 
it from the grower, the retailer, and the consumer. 
The adoption of the wine measure and sealed cans 
he was satisfied would do this. With regulating 
- price of milk the Convention had nothing to 

0. 

Mr. Spracusz argued that no combination to fix 
the price of milk would in the end be successful, as 
it would be regulated by the demand. He believed 
the plan of substituting wine measure would be 

7 generally by all producers. 

. Cuapin spoke of the necessity of hav- 
ing sealed measures, and adduced as one argument 
the fact that bills for milk sold by other than the 
legal measure could not be collected by law. 

he Lee we re Dorchester, a that if 
the Legislature refuse to tt tition 
posed, that the Saliiioe tok rag Ng Reet gu 
semble and regulate the matter for themselves. 

Mr. Marsu, of Cambridge, said that he sup- 
posed the object of the convention was to oe 
wine measure, but it appears that it is to raise 
price of milk. He dissented from the charges made 
against the retailers of milk, in furnis cans 
which hold more than they are marked. He be- 
lieved the whole trouble laid with the farmers them- 
selves. They themselves reduced the price—when 
they got a new market in Boston by means of the 
railroad—and now when a pinch comes, they start 
the movement. He thought some farmers as well 
as milkmen would be foan gail of certain delin- 
ape such as ‘‘milking the -tail cow,’’ &c. 

e was aware that the farmers did not get 
for milk. In four years he lost in the milk busi- 
ness $1000, and he now wants to be able to make 
it a paying business. He did not believe the peo- 


ple at Boston would refuse to pay a food price for 
milk if they could have a article, -instead of 
milk and water. ; 

Mr Waezter of Concord defended the farmers. 
and urged that the fraud in the matter consi 
in the retailers furnishing the wholesale purchas- 
ers with ten quart.cans and paying for but eight. 

Mr. Nasu did not believe the Legislature would 
act in the matter, because the farmers have the 
matter in their own hand, and if they say to the 
purchasers bring us sealed cans, these cans will 
come into use. 

Mr. Lakeman, of Charlestown, thought the 
milkmen who attem to im poor milk upon 
os women of Tosten wont get his pay as he went 
along. 

Mr. Brown from the Committee to petition the 
Legislature, submitted the form of petition which 
had t been prepared, and which may found in an- 
other column. 
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Mr. Wx. S. Lancozn, of Worcestor, advocated 


the confining the request to the Legislature to the 
sanctioning of a sealed can ; and that the —— 


themselves resolve that they will, after the 
of April, adopt the wine measure in retailing. I 
farmers cannot sell their milk at paying rates they 
had better make butter of it. 

A motion was made to amend the resolutions, 
80 as to make the new measure go into effect on 
the first of April, instead of the bst of February. 
This was opposed by Mr. Barnes of the Business 
Committee, as it would allow persons disposed to 
make trouble, time 60 supply themselves else- 
where. The motion was pubcoyaanily withdrawn. 

Atter a hong discussion, the resolutions of the 
former Convention were taken up and adopted sep- 
arately. The third was s0 amended as to make 
the time of carrying the new measure into opera- 
tion the first of = Kew The resoluti ns were 
then adopted as a whole unanimous. y. 

The Convention then at half-past two, adjourned. 
—Journal. 





For the New England Farmer. 
FARMERS’ LIBRARIES. 
BY WILLIAM F. BASSETT. 


Mr. Brown :—With your permission, f will ven- 
ture to suggest to your subscribers the propriety 
of ‘Farmers’ Libraries” in connection with ‘‘Far- 
mers’ Clubs.’’ The advantage of the latter has 
been frequently urged in your columns, and I think 
the former should be an inseparable accompani- 
ment to every town‘club. 
such institutions have already sprung into exis- 
tence within the extensive circle of your ‘‘reading 
room ;”’ but I am certain that there are few such 
in this section, and I think I may safely add, but 
few permanent public libraries of any kind. I say 
permanent, because I am aware that sehool libra- 
ries have, by legislative aid, been formed in large 
numbers in various places, but which as faras my 
information extends, contain within themselves 
the elements of destruction. 


new books ; and embracing’a space quite too limit- 
ed, the few books which they contain are soon 
read and they then become ‘‘old stories ;’’ and 
beyond this, which isan item of much importance 
to the farmer, they rarely contain agricultural 
works. 

Agricultural books having comparatively a lim- 
eted circulation, and consequently being more cost- 
ly, I was about to say, places them beyond the 
reach of the small farmer's purse, but experience 
whispers, ‘they fill the purse faster than they 
drain it ;*’ well, at any rate, their cost is such as 
to deter many from obtaining them,and thus with- 
holding much valuable knowledge which every ag- 
riculturist ought to possess. 

Now, every one knows the superiority of associ- 
sted over individual action in other matters per- 
taining to the interests of the community, but I 
have good reason to believe that few realize the 
advantages to be derived from it in connection with 
the subject before us, or if they do, they are la- 
mentab negligent of both duty and interest. 

Now I do not wish any farmer to buy any less 
amount of agricultural reading, either in books or 
periodicals, but if in addition to your present lit- 
erary expenditures you would each contribute 


I know not how many} * 


something to a common _ for oe benefit, 
ou might, in my opinion, derive an almost incal- 
ulable benefit from I. 

Let us illustrate. Suppose forty individuals 
wished to obtam each two books, which would 
cost them three dollars to each person; if they 
went on te purchase them separately, they might, 

rhaps, all buy the same works, and there would 

only two different works among the whole ; but 
let those forty persons unite their funds and the 
result would be eighty different books of equal 
value, without making allowance for discount on 
om purchases which would make the disparity 
still greater. 

Perhaps some will say they cannot afford to 
spare so much money; that they require every 
cent to support their families or pay their debts ; 
but stop a moment, good friend! are you aware 
that your duty to your family requires you to sup- 
ply food for their minds as well as their bodies, 
and is there not some little artieles, tobaceo or tea 
for instance, that cost you more than double that 
sum, and which you would be better without?— 
Then it is only for one year, and a trifling annual 
outlay of say fifty cents, afterwards, will swell 
your library to hundreds, and perhaps thousands 
of volumes comprising every agricultural work of 
value and histories, Hegrepnaes and travels enough 
to furnish a useful and agreeable occupation for 
every leisure moment of yourself and family. 

Don’t hesitate, then, but go immediate 
tell your neighbor y 
town agricultural li 


and 
ou are determined to have a 


rary, and request his assist- 


nce. 
Ashfield, Jan. 17, 1853. 


Ww. F. B. 


Reuarks.—Excellent suggestions. You cannot 
do better, friends, than to act upon them at once. 
By way of encouragement to the writer, we will 
say that in some towns the work is already begun. 
Where town libraries are already established, the 
farmers are requiring scientific books upon agri- 


-| cultural subjects; some of the farmers’ clubs are 
They have no provision for the acquisition of 


also gathering libraries for their own use. 

Any town may by statute raise one dollar on 
each poll the first year to form a library, and twen- 
ty-five cents a year afterwards, to increase it. 





Tue Horticutturist.—This popular periodical 
has been transferred from Albany to Rochester, 
and is published by James Vick, Jr., P. Banry, 
Editor. The price is to be $2 year, instead of 
$3, as heretofore, or $4 with colored plates. The 
January number is illustrated with a beautiful en- 
graving of the Sheldon pear, and half a dozen out- 
lines of other pears, with a view of the residence 
of the late A. J. Downina, and numerous points 
ofinterest in the beautiful grounds aboutit. The 
number is filled in every respect with useful and 
pleasing matter, and we heartily commend it to 
every lady and gentleman of taste in the country. 
Such a work, widely extended, must have an im- 
portant influence not only on the general aspect 
and prosperity of the country, but on the moral 
condition of the people. 











UREANISTE PEAR. 


The original of the above beautiful portrait 
was plucked from a tree in the garden of Col. 
Winer, of Dorchester, and furnished us by him 
as a fair subject to be engraved. In the descrip- 
tien below, which we take from Downing, it ap- 
pears that the Urbaniste compares, nearly, in 
deliciousness of flavor, with ‘‘the old Doyenne or 
Virgalien.”” These are other names for the old 
and favorite St. Michael, a pear better known, 
perhaps, than almost any other in this region. 
The above engraving is a very perfect figure of the 
fruit, and branch on which it hung, and is much 
more beautiful in its outlines than any represen- 
tation we have seen in the books. 

“The Urbaniste is a fruit for which we confident- 
ly predict the highest popularity in this country. 
In its delicious flavor it compares, perhaps, more 
nearly with the favorite old Doyenne or Virgalieu, 
than any other fruit, ‘and adds, when in perfec- 
tion, a delicate perfume, peculiarly its own. Its 
handsome size and appearance, and remarkably 
healthy habit, commend it for those districts 





where, from neglect or bad soil, the Doyenne does 
not flourish. The tree is a moderately vigorous 
grower, and though it does not begin to bear so 
early as some of the new varieties, it yields abun- 
dant and regular crops, and gives every indication 
of a long-lived, hardy variety. For the orchard 
or garden in the middle States, therefore, we con- 


sider it indispensable. With so many other fine 
sorts, we owe this to the Flemish, it having been 
originated by the Count de Coloma, of Malines. 
It was first introduced into this country in 1823. 
Young shoots upright, short-jointed grayish yellow. 

Fruit of medium size, often large, pyramidal obo- 
vate. Skin smooth and fair, pale yellow, with gray 
dots, and affew russet streaks. Stalk about an inch 
long, rather stout, and inserted in a well marked 
or rather broad depression. Calyx small, closed 
and set in a narrow basin, which is abruptly and 
rather deeply sunk. Flesh white, (yellowish at 
the core,) buttery, very melting and rich, with # 
copious, delicious juice, delicately perfumed. Ri- 
pens from the last of September till the end of 
November, if kept in the house.’’ 
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For the New England Farmer. 
HONEY BEES. ; 


Messrs. Eprrors :—A subseriber wishes to know 
why swarms of bees so frequently die m winter— 
pa sometimes in other seasons of the year, with- 
out any apparent eause. Permit me to reply to 
this inquiry through the medium of your excellent 
pepe and I will communicate some truths that 

ave fallen under my observation during a term of 
thirty years, During several of the first years of 
my keeping bees, I fell mto the same error so oft- 
en committed ab the present day, by having no 
ventilator to my hives during winter, except where 
the bees pass out and im at the bottom of the 
hives; the consequence was, [ lost many valuable 
swarms as I supposed, by freezing to death. I 
tried. to winter them in the ceflar ; the dampness 
would mould the comb, then the bees would be- 
come siekly and frequently die. then concluded 
to let them stand in the bee house and take their 
chance. [I watched year after year to ascertain 
what kind of weather aff:cted them most; F found 
when there came snow attended with wind drifting 
around the bottom of the hives closing the en- 
tranee, such swarms were certam to die by suffo- 
cation before morning. I have known several in- 
stances of a person’s losing their entire stock of 
bees in a single night by suffocation, caused by the 
snow drifting in around the hive. E have also lost 
valuable swarms by a few dead bees dropping 
down inside, closing the mouth of the hive so as 
produce suffocation. 

My opinion now had become completely ehanged 
in regard to the manner of treating bees during 
winter seasons. I then made a new set of hives 
with chambers and honey drawers to fit and to ob- 
viate the difficulty of the bees being smothered in 
future from whatever cause. With o three-fourth 
inch centre bit, I bored a hole through the front 
side of all my hives about eight inches from the 
bottom, fixing wires across the hole horizontally 
inside of the hive at such distances that a bee 
could not quite get through. This I called the 
ventilator. The reason why they should not pass 
out and in at the ventilator is this :-— 

Bees are notorious robbers, and a hive can bet- 
ter defend themselves, if there is but one point 
where they can be attacked. I put all young 
swarms that come out into this kind of hives; the 
bees would close up the ventilators in summer 
with wax. About the first of Dec. I would clear 
out the ventilators with the point of an awl and 
they would remain open during the winter. I al- 
80 raised each hive from the bottom board, not 
quite high enough to allow the bees to creep out, 
by putting a small wooden wedge under each cor- 
ner of the hive; if the snow blew in about the 


As the sun shone im through the ventilator, F 
‘could see their operations ; they would be close 
against the ventilator, and as hvely as m sum- 
‘mer, seemig delighted to breathe the fresh air. 
No cattle, fowls, boys, or anything else, should 
be allowed to disturb bees in cold weather ; and # 
believe a good swarm of bees eannot be frozen to 
death im a hive well supplied with comb and honey, 
(rightly ventilated, and not disturbed, in the cli 

mate of Massachusetts. 

Bees are liable to fail in the warm season of the 
ear from various causes. In the first place, 
owever short-lived the working. bees are, the 

‘queen, I thik, lives to be seve ears old; yet 
the time must come when she will die. Hf a 
death takes plaee in winter, there being no brood 
comb in the hive, however numerous the swarm, 
they wilf not be able to provide another sovereign. 
(I never knew a hive of fies that lost their queem 
in the winter, make any effurt to supply them- 
selves with a new queen, except in one instance. 
[See Boston Cultivator, of April 24, 1847.] 

When warm weather returns, this swarm wil 
remain inactive in the hive and dwindle away, til} 
the bees of some other hive step im and take away 
their honey, or the bee moth takes possession of 
the hive. I have lost ax many as four hives of 
bees occasioned by losing their queen in wmter.— 
About three years ago, in February, I found the 
queen on the bottom board of one of my best 
hives apparently dead. F plaeed her in my hands ; 
by breathing warmly upon her for a few minutes, 
she was restored to her usual activity. EF opened 
the ehamber of the hive where she belonged, re- 
moved the communication cap and placed her 
among the bees. In March, I found her again 
on the bottom board, apparently lifeless. E warmed 
and returned her to the hiveas before. About the 
first of April, I picked her ap a third time, but 
the vital spark had fied. F examined her through 
a magnifying glass, and found her antenna gone, 
three of her feet worn off; no doubt she died of 
old dge. The swarm remained inactive in the 
hive till some time in the summer, when the bees: 
of another hive took away their honey. 

Another reason why a hive of bees may rum 
down in summer, is this:—When a hive of bees 
becomes pretty numerous in the spring, they go to 
work and erect four or five royal cells; in each of 
these cells may be found a young queen ; they all 
hatch about the same time and send out aswarfh 
accompanied by the ofd queen, leaving the young 
queens in the old hive. If we gq some morning 
about eight days from this time, and place the ear 
against the old hive, and hear the young queens 
piping, (so called) we then expect a second swarm 
out of the old hive—which takes place from nine 
to fourteen days after the first swarm. Some- 


hives closing them ever so tight at the bottom, the| times there will be a third swarm. Now it ocea- 
ventilators would supply the swarm with sufficient) sionally happens that two ur more queens go out 
air to prevent suffocation. I put no straw about| with second or third swarms ; (I have seen three ;) 


my hives—used no quilts to cover therh—yet my 
entire stock of bees would stand the severest win- 
ter that ever blew. Other bee masters in the 
neighborhood, who had been in the habit of put- 
ting their bees in the cellar, seeing how mine 
wintered, have treated their entire stock in like 
manner, and have not lost a single swarm. 
During the severest weather, when the ther- 


when this happens, they may light in two or three 
different places, each bunch of bees having a queen ; 


Sometimes all the young queens will go out of the 
old hive with the second swarm ; (oftener with the 
third swarm ;) in this case fll the queens but one 
will be put to death during that day or the night 
following. Now the old hive being destitute of a 





mometer indicated ten, sometimes sixteen degrees| queen, and but few workers, will run down in the 


below zero, I would examine my bees at sunrise. 


/ 


course of the summer (as described in the case 


they should all be collected and put into one hive. - 
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where a hive lost their queen in the winter.) 1 
have lgst several old hives of bees in the manner 
last described. 

T have said second and third ome - always 
accompanied by young queens. Now the young 
queen Ta the pF of ; few days goes owed (it is 
supposed to meet the male en the wing.) When 
she returns, not being accustomed to leave the 
hive, she is liable to make a mistake and entet a 
wrong hive, especially if there are other hives on 





either side resembling her own ; she is immediately 
seized and put to death. 

A few years ago I found one of my young swarms 
in great commotion just before dark; they were 
forcing an en‘rance into every hive in the bee- 
houses, notwithstanding the strong exertions made 
by every hive to keep them out. They were mak- 
ing the greatest effort to enter a hive standing next 
their own, contending manfully till it was so dark 
they could no longer see to fly. It required no ef- 
fort on my part to imagine the cause of all that was 
transpiring. Karly next morning I went in search 
of the lost queen. She had entered the wrong hive 
where her subjects were making the most diligent 
search the night before. After being put te death 
she was thrown upon the ground beneath the hive. 
Now this young swarm having lost their sovereign 
before there was any young in the hive, soon made 
their abode among the otherswarms. I have known 
other young swarms broken up in like manner. To 
prevent other similar occurrences I have my hives 
painted different colors, making such a contrast be- 
tween them that the bees soon learn to know their 


own. A. Kunpurn. 
Lunenburg, 1852. 


Remarks.—We are obliged to our correspondent 
for his full account of the cause of death among 
bees in the winter. It was received last February, 
and just after we had two or three shorter articles 
on the same subject, and found it more convenient 
to insertthem. We are often obliged to defer long 
articles when thgy are really much better than 
some of the short ones which we insert. 





A BIRD CONVENTION. 


We witnessed a few years since, a congress, or 
convention of birds, the character of which was 
mexplicable, and is unexplained in all ornithological 
works. We question whether Messrs. Audubon 
or Wilson ever saw the like, for if they had they 
would have deen quite likely to have made a note 
of it. Spending some days at a friend’s house in 
Wyoming county during haying time, we were 
among the mowers, one of whom, with his scythe, 
cut in twain a large spotted adder, or milk snake, 
the parts of which he tossed over the fence into 
the public highway. In a few minutes, birds be- 

an to collect upon the fences on either side of the 
dead snake, and within one hour there was a large 
flock composed of almost every variety of birds of 
our forest. It was truly a mixed assemblage ; sit- 
ting upon the same rail were birds that we seldom, 
if ever see in so close proximity, twittering, flutter- 
ing, singing, as if they were having a jubilee. 

Occasionally they would leave the fences, light in 
the road, and form a hollow square, in the centre 
of which would be the body of the dead snake. 
The scene continued about two hours, when the 





birds mostly returned to their haunts in feld ard 
forest. : 

It was as if a common enemy had been slain, 
and they were celebrafing the event, for their de- 
monstrations were joyous ones—had none of the 
appearance of funeral obsequies. The species of 


snake to which the dead one belonged, fascinate 


birds, and thus meke oe them—they break 
up their nests, devour the eggs and unfledged 
young ones ;-—do not these facts furnish a solution 
of the mysterious and singular gathering? But 
by what silent ard unseen agency did the news 
go out to all the haunts ofthese birds in woods 
and meadows, bush and brier, orchards and 
ardens, and so soon effect a gathering so nu- 
merous and incongruous.—Rechester Union. 





FARM ACCOUNTS. 

At a recent meeting of the Concord Farmers’ 
Club, the question for discussion being Farm Ac- 
counts— 

Dr. Revnoups said, every farmer would find his 
advantage in keeping a-debt and credit account, 
not only with his male and female help, but with 
his cows, oxen, horses, hogsand sheep. He should 
charge each animal, or eacM@lot of animals, with 
their cost, the expense of keeping, losses by disease, 
injury and death ; credit them with their increase, 
milk, butter, cheese, labor, wool, mutton, pork, 
beef, product of sales when sold alive, &c. 

In the-same way he should keep an account with 
each field, charging it with its value, taxes, ma- 
nures, and labor expended upon it, and giving 
credit for crops and improvements. Thus he 
would know his profit or loss from year to year; 
what crops and what animals are most profitable ;. 
would benefit by his experience and might have ac- 
curate information for his neighbors. 

Simon Brown said such accounts might be easily 
kept: all that was wanting was an effort to begin. 
He hoped they would all begin on the first of Jan. 
Each one might keep such a journal as. he pleased. 
He has for years kept a journal in which he not 
only kept his accounts with his help and his neigh- 
bors, but in which he has noted the time when the- 
birds appear and depart, when the blossoms open, 
when he planted his ground, how much seed he 
sowed, and a variety of incidents of domestic as 
well as of a philosophical nature. We are creatures 


of habit ; if we once get into the way of keeping 


such a record we shall find it easy and pleasant. 
He also spoke of the moral effect. It would make 
a man not only a better farmer but a better man, 


and better citizen. He would know himself better, 
as well as the state of his affairs, and would have 


more courage to engage in the conflicts of life. 

Exisan Woop, Jr., said he had written much 
more since he joined the club, than ever before. 
He devoted at least one evening a week to writing 
and reading. It might be easily done if we would 
set about it. If he raised a good crop he recorded 





the amount and the mode of cultivation. Farmers 
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should keep an accurate account with their dairies. 
This might be done with more ease than with their 
erops. He intended to write more than he ever 
had dc.se, and he would do it for his own improve- 
ment, if for no other reason. 

Wx. D.Brown had kept a journal and daybook 
together in which he noted the day’s work, the 
state of the weather, the state of the season, the 
times of planting and maturing of crops, of com- 
meneing and finishing haying, and such incidents 
as interested him at the time. Le wrote some- 
thing in this book every day—and he thou, ht ev- 
ery one might steal time to do this. 

J. B. Farmer spoke of such journals as valuable 
meteorological registers. 

Dr. Reyxoups spoke of them as historical docu- 
ments of great interest to posterity. What would 
he not give for such a record kept by our fathers 
for 50 years past. They would contain a history 
of our families and of the town, intensely interest- 
ing not only to our posterity, but to the future his- 
torian. 





For the New England Farmer. 
A QUERY. 


Mr. Epiror :—In the ‘‘Farmer’s Fireside Talk”’ 
of your Essex correspondent, is the following re- 
mark: ‘‘If the stalk is returned and plowed in, in 
the full or spring, the ground receives back near- 
ly the value it has given out. It receives the same 
kind it gave out ; and I think more in amount of 
fertilizing matter than from a cord of stable mat- 
ter.”’ I suppose this last word should be manure, 
when it rrould read ‘stable manure.’’ It is well 
known that one crop requires a larger amount of 
one particular mineral substance than another, 
and that soil ‘‘gives opt’’ to one crop more of this 
mineral, than it does to another. The latter may 
require more silex than the former. Now if a crop 
requiring a larger amount of lime is grown on a 
field, the soil is proportionably exhausted of lime. 
Suppose this crop to be corn, and that you wish 
to return to the soil the lime which it has ‘‘given 
out”? to the corn. Certainly you must return the 
‘estover’? and ‘‘plow it in,’”’ or return it in 
some other way. Bat I would ask your corres- 

mdent, or ‘“‘the man I spoke of,’’ if the manure, 

iquid and solid, produced by feeding upon the 
“estover of an acre,’’’ would not return to the 
ground ‘‘nearly the value it has given out’’ of min- 
eral matter? Does not the soil receive in this 
way, the ‘‘same kind’’ that it gave? I suppose 
that mineral substances, as lime, silex &c., are not 
digested in the stomach of the animal, and that 
oly a small amount of them is taken into the cir- 

_ culation, but that they pass off in the dejections, 
and may thus all be returned to the soil, and the 
‘testover’’ be used at the same time as food for the 
stock. Is not the ‘‘same kind’’ as certain to be 
returned to the soil in this way, as though the 
stalk were plowed in, or burned, and the ashes re- 
turned to the soil? The estover is, when well 
cured, very valuable and healthy food for cattle, 
and if it can be made to feed the stock first, and 
then feed the next crop equally well, it will be dou- 
bled in value—a matter of some importance. 

Jan. 1, 1853. J. R. 


For the New England Farmer. 
“THAT IS MY HOME.” 
BY A. G. COMINGS. 


Many a farmer manages in such a way that 
neither his sons nor his ar ean take any 
pleasure in directing the eye of a stranger to 
the family dwelling, and saying, “That is my 
home.” 

It is not in the erection of eostly and temple- 
like houses, or ornamenting other buildings with 
much profitless expense, that “‘home’’ is made 
most beautiful. These costly deeorations may ap- 
pear very splendid at first, but they are of that 
character which loses beauty instead of increasin 
it. The mind of youth is reaehing forward, a 
is most pleased with that kind of ornament which 
every day grows more beautiful. 

Most men, in building houses, expend much 
money in making the house showy. One; two, 
or five hundred dollars spent im this way is a com- 
mon item in building. But this is all just ‘“‘pay- 
ing too much for the whistle.”’ .Such beauty on- 
ly pleases while it is new. The second look at it 
has no interest. The eye ceases to behold with 
pleasure whatever, from its fixed eharaeter, be- 
comes familiar and established. Simplicity, order 
and neatness, constitute the sum of.all beauty, in 
everything which is of a fixed character. 

Let the farmer adopt a different course, and 
plant around his neat and simple dwelling, one, 
two or five hundred dollars’ worth of trees, shrubs, 
vines and flowers, and what a world of beauty and 
attraction it would present.- These are ‘‘things 
of life,’’ and their beauty will be progressive.— 
When the eye of a stranger shall rest upon it, he 
will exclaim ‘‘how beautiful!’’ and that lovely 
daughter, whose presence always gives joy and 
gladness to the home circle, will be happy always, 
when she thinks ‘‘that is my home.’’ And that 
noble-spirited young man who would have left the 
homestead years ago, but for these attractions, 
will feel a conscious elevation of character, a grow- 
ing greatness, inspired by the objects with which 
he is surrounded. It is certainly true that the 
character of men is shaded by te objects which 
constantly engage their attention and care. 

There is not another class of men in the world 
to whom is granted such a privilege of vniting 
beauty with worth, pleasure with interest, as the 
farmers. And the most attractive beauty, too, is 
that which will grow more beautiful and more 
profitable at the same time. 

The attractions of home are also full of moral 
power, and social refinement. The eye of love 
never sparkles with more brilliancy than when it 
is surrounded by the blandest beauties of natural 
scenery. Earth affords no happier spot than where 
the throbbing, anxious, hopeful spirit of youth is 
quieted and satisfied. 

The farmers of New England may refuse to 
gratify their sons and daughters, by attention to 
the rural scenery about their dwellings, and see 
their sons and daughters become ‘‘anxious for a 
trade,’’ and their daughters determined on ‘‘gc ing 
to the factory,”’ or they may see them wedded to 
home as to an earthly paradise. And taking up 
this idea of paradise, it is proper to remark that 
in the scriptural description of Eden's paradise, as 
in every vision of poetic thought, the abode of 
peace and happiness is in the midst of rural 





scenery. 
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It is one of the test matters of importance, 
in relation to ie. morality, religion, or even 
patriotism, that our y men should be more 
attached to agriculture and its kindred arts; to 
home and its associations. This will never be 
brought about by accusing the young men of be- 
ing reckless and unsteady. The mind of a noble 
youth is to be captivated, not chained. 

To look upon a blighted and leafless tree, and 
upon a family where the young men have fled 
from home to trade or speculate, and the young 
women to the factory, leaving matron and sire to 
die alone, produces a similar sensation. 

To carry our agricultural matters to the proper 
and desirable elevation, we must have a deep in- 
terest existing in the minds of the intelligent and 
enterprising sons of furmers. 

To have our young men attached to home, their 
beautiful and lovely sisters must be there, and 
happy in the circumstances which surround them. 
A home where the girls are not contented, has a 
cold and yacant air, like an old bachelor’s hovel. 
They fill a large place in the world of life. And 
the very tone with which a young woman says 
‘*That is my home,’’ describes the scenery without 
and the spirit within that dwelling. 

There is a growing complaint that young peo- 
le are becoming indifferent to home and parental 
ove. It is of little use to grumble and complain. 

The remedy is an easy one. Let the young be 
supplied with well chosen, interesting and in- 
structive reading matter, every week, and let at- 
tention be given to the surrounding scenery, ac- 
cording to the common idea of all ages, and God 
will bless the bowers and smile on those who 
dwell happily among them, and age will renew its 
routs joys, and the rose and the myrtle will 
autify each other, and love and hope and joy 
shall be there ; while birds shall sing in the spring 
time, a cooling and refreshing yds felt in sum- 
mer’s sultry day, a golden harvest be gathered in 
autumn, and a happy group and a bountiful board 
within and the merry bells without will cheer up 
the wintry day, and the good old song of ‘‘Home, 
sweet home,”’ shall warble with melting melody. 
Mason, N. H. 





How razy Usep ro Prow.—In some parts of 
Scotland, in former times the plows used to be 
drawn by four horses abreast, and required the 


assistance of three men. The business of one 
man was to drive. For that purpose he placed 
himself between the middle horses, with his face 
towards the plow, to guide it straight, and in this 
pease he stepped backwards with the reins in 

is hand. Another walked behind the horses 
with a cleeked staff, which he fastened in front of 
the beam, and by means of it regulated the depth 
of the furrow by raising or lowering the plow, as 
occasion requires. The plowman followed with 
hold of the stills and in this formidable and ludi- 
one manner they repeated their attacks on the 
soil. 

In harvest, a basket machine was placed on 
horseback for carrying home the grain ; and per- 
sons were employed on each side with forks to keep 
it in a proper poise. It is said that the practice 
is yet to be met with in Galloway. 

fany practices subsisting even at this day in 
Treland are still more ridiculous. Mr. Arthur 
Young tells us that in Donegal he has actually 
seen horses plowing by the tail !—Exchange. 


ORGANIC ELEMENTS. 

Vegetation is composed principally of the four 
organic elements, yet the relative proportions in 
which they occur in plants, are by no means uni- 
form. Still they are all alike, equally indispensa- 
ble to the growth and development of the system; 
they are by no means necessary in an equal degree. 
In most crops, when artificially deprived of their 
moisture, an analysis of the remaining solid parts 
ordinarily gives from forty to fifty per cent. of car- 
bon—nearly or quite one-half of the actual weight— 
while the oxygen constitutes not far from thirty- 
three per cent., the hydrogen five, and the nitro- 
gen seldom more than two and a half. This is 
very nearly the relative proportions in which these 
organic elements exist in most of the farm products 
applied for the sustenance of animal life. In one 
thousand parts their proportions are as follows :— 
ba] 
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The quantity of water present in most vegeta- 
bles is generally large. Exposed to a temperature 
of 230° fahrenheit, the loss was as follows#viz :— 
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So far as regards the form, or state of combina- 
tion in which carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen and oxy- 
gen, minister to the growth of plants, I refer the 
reader to the following extract from a lecture de- 
livered by Prof. Johnston upon the subject. He 
says :— . 


‘‘Neither of these elementary bodies is likely to 
enter directly, or in a simple state, into the circula- 
tion of plants. The former (carbon) being a solid 
substance, and insoluble in water, cannot obtain ad- 
mission into the pores of the roots, the only parts of 
the plants with which, in nature, it cannot come in 
contact. The latter (hydrogen) does not occur either 
in the atmosphere or in the soil in any appreciable 
quantity, and hence, in its simple state, forms no 
part of the food of plants. Oxygen and nitrogen, 
again, both exist in the atmosphere in the gaseous 
state, and the former is known to be inhaled, under 
certain conditions, by the leaves of plants. Ni 
may also in like manner be absorbed by the leaves 
of living plants, but if so, it isin a quantity so small 
as to have hitherto escaped detection. The two latter 
substances (oxygen and nitrogen) are also slightly 
soluble in water, and, beside being inhaled by the 
leaves, may occasionally be absorbed in. minute 

uantity along with the water taken in by the roots, 
But by far the largest proportion of these two ele- 
mentary bodies, and whole of the carbon hydrogen 
which find their way into the interior of plants, have 





previously entered into a state of mutual combination, 
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—forming what are called distinctive chemical com- 
pounds. Before describing the nature and consti- 


tution of these compounds, it will be proper to ex- 
plain, 1° the constitution of the atmosphere in which 
plants live, and, 2° the nature of chemical combina- 
tion and the laws by which it is regulated.’’ 





For the New England Farmer. 
FARM WORE FOE THE CENTURY. 
BY H. F. FRENCH. 


My Dear Brown :—You probably are aware 
that a bill is pending before the Legislature of New 
Hampshire, providing for a Board of Agriculture 
and a Commissioner. Its provisions are similar to 
those of the Massachusetts Act, the Commissioner 
being substantially the same as the Secretary o 
your Board. : 

Again and again, the question has been asked, 
what is the use of such a Board, and what are to 
be the duties of such a Secretary or Commission- 
er? Perhaps the views of others may differ from 
mine, as to the reply to these questions. If they 
do, there is so much the more reason that some 
one should undertake to be definite, so that a full 
discussion ‘of the subject may be had, and that we 
may enlighten the ignorant, and learn from the 
wise. ° 
I propose briefly to suggest some among the 
many things, that are wazting to be done in New 
England, under the direction of Boards of Agricul- 
ture for its advancement ; and for the sake of per- 
spicuity, I will arrange my ideas like an old fash- 
ioned sermon, under distinct heads. The Secreta- 
ry or Cogimissioner should give his early atten- 
tion— 

I. To the formation of farmer’s clubs in every 
town, holding out as an inducement to the mem- 
bers of them, the idea that they would be especial- 
ly remembered in the distribution of all publica- 
tions, whether of the patent office or of transac- 
tions of the State Board or county societies, and 
of seeds and plants, which might come under his 
control. The officers of these clubs would be his 
reliable correspondents and assistants in all his 
movements. 

II. He would deliver /ectures at meetings of the 
town clubs, or county societies, of a familiar and 
practical character, and engage others in discus- 
sions, in the way best calculated to develop the 
talent and knowledge of the farmers themselves. 
His lectures would involve the mechanical trea_- 
ment of the soil, as by plowing, harrowing, sub- 
soiling, under-draining and the like—the chemical 
treatment of it by manures of various kinds, as 
guano, the gn ye lime, salt, and the various 
composts, as well as barn manure—the adaptation 
of the various kinds of soil to different crops, wheth- 
er of grain, grasses, roots or fruits. 

In short, such lectures might touch upon any 
branch of knowledge, whether of a scientific, or 
practical nature, whieh might be best adapted to 
the occasion. 

Ill. He would open a correspondence with all 
the leading Agricultural and Horticultural socie- 
ties of this and other countries, with the heads of 
our Agricultural Department at Washington, 
(when we get one!) and with distinguished agri- 
culturists, so as to act in concert with the pro- 
gressive minds of the world, and be kept constant- 
ly informed of the attainments of others. 


IV. He would be pre with accurate analyses 
of the various products of the earth, as of wheat, 
corn, the and roots, as made by the most 
reliable ehemists, at home and abroad, showing 
how these products are affected in their constitu- 
ent elements by the soil on which they grow. 

He should have, also, analyses of specimens of 
the various classes of soil, as of the pine plain, the 
peat and swamp mud—the granite soil of the hills, 
the alluvial lands of the rivers, and the various 
clays, 80 as to give as accurate information as the 
nature of the case admits, of the peculiar adap- 
tation or deficiencies of each for the growth of par- 
ticular crops. 

The range of investigation in this direetion is 
literally boundless, for althotgh nature is ready to 
disclose her mysteries to the earnest student, new 
depths are constantly revealed. 

V. He would institute systematic experiments, 
upon an experimental farm, which some public 
spirited man will present to the State, if not oth- 
erwise provided. He will thus be able to settle 
many disputed points, which ought to have been 
settled years ago. 

VI. He would engage in an agricultural survey 
\of the State, taking, perhaps, one county each 
year, in the manner, somewhat, of the surveys 
_— of Seneca and Madison counties, in New 

ork. 

Such a survey should show, amon 
Ist, The history, political, civil and religious, of 
the county, very briefly. 2d, The geography, as 
the mountains, plains and valleys, with the rivers, 
canals and water-powers. 3d, The nature and 
resources of the forests, the value of the several 
kinds of timber and for what uses. 4th, The cii- 
mate. The mean and extremes of heat and cold, 
at different periods, and at the same periods in 
different years—the days when the mjurious frosts 
came latest in spring and earliest in autumn, with 
a view to ascertainmg the best times of planting 
and sowing, and of gathering the harvest. 5th, 
The geology of the county; in general its rock 
formation, and in particular the value and uses of 
its rocks for building and other purposes,—its min- 
eral resources of all kinds, and especially its depo- 
sits of mineral and vegetable manures, as lime, 
marl, peat, swamp mud and the like. 

6. Statistics of agriculture, as the average product 
per acre ofeach crop of corn, wheat, rye, oats, hay, 
potatoes and roots,—the average cost per bushel 
or ton of producing them, in the various localities, 
under common, and under the dest cultivation,—a 
census of the population and how employed,—the 
number of all the cattle, horses, sheep and other 
live stock, in the county,—their value, and the 
cost and profit or loss of raising and keeping them, 
—the number of farms, with their extent in acres, 
how much is arable, pasture and wood; how 
much good pasturing will saffice for each animal, 
and on how much worn-out pasture an animal may 
starve; the various breeds of stock, and their points 
of difference and value; the amount of flour, corn, 
and the like brought into, and sold from, each 
town, with a thousand other interesting statisti- 
cal facts. 

7. The botany of the county, with a list of alt 
its valuable trees, shrubs and plants ; a list of all 
the noxious weeds, as the white-weed, thistle, 
—— grass, and the best mode of exterminating 
them. 


other things, 
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8. Entomology.—Under this head all the nox- 
ious insects should be particularly described, such 
as the wheat fly, locusts, canker worm, curculio, 
and the means of preventing their ravages. Dr. 
Harris’s valuable treatise nearly exhausts the first 
branch of this topic. 

9. The natural history of animals, especially of 
those injurious to the farmer’s interests, with a 
discriminating tariff of protection in favor of use- 
ful birds. 

10. The commissioner or secretary would sys- 
tematically, by means of carefully pre circu- 
lars, filled with interrogatories, and through the 
best journals, and transactions of societies and by 
personal enquiry and observation, collect and ar- 
range all the facts, theories and suggestions deemed 
useful to the cause, and prepare them in the form 
of an annual report to the oard for publication, 
and distribution. 

Here you have, hastily sketched, some idea of 
my views of the labor to be performed under the 
direction of a Board of Agriculture. 

If our friends will continue the subject, and send 
you their suggestions of such additional matters 
as seem to them to require attention, I doubt not 
the Board of Agriculture, whenever established, 
will treat them with due consideration. 

Your friend, H. F. Frenca. 





POWER OF THE SOIL TO RETAIN MA- 
NURES. 
BY PROF. J. J. MAPES, NEWARK, N. J. 


We propose in our present number to show the 
power of the soil to retain manures, and the means 


of improving this property when required. 

For a long time it was supposed that all materi- 
als soluble in water would pass downward in solu- 
tion, and thus be lost to plants—those who worked 
bo soils claimed that, because water could not 

y 


readily percolate their soils, that hence, they were 
not /eachy, and therefore retained manures—while 
other’ operators with sandy soils argued that ma- 
nures passed downward and were soon lost to the 
surface soil. 

All these positions are false. It is true, that a 
fair proportion of alumina is valuable to soils and 
in the absence of carbonaceous matter is absolute- 
ly necessary for the retention of manures, but it 
is not true that the tenacious property of clay need 
exist to such an extent as to prevent the free filtra- 
tion of pure water before the manures will be re- 
tained—for many soils which will pass pure water 
readily, will still retain, from impure water, all its 
impurities, permitting only the pure water to de- 
scend. Indeed this is true of all arable soils, and 
if it were not so, the water in all our wells would 
be unfit to drink from being sureharged with soluble 
organic matter. 

iven the brown fluids of a barn-yard will not 
leach downward in the soil, without leaving all the 
foctid matter in the surface. Dig in an old barn- 
ard, but a few inches below where the soil has 
een before disturbed, and it will be found not to 
have become dark-colored, and not to contain any 
undue proportion of the soluble matters resident 
at the surface, bat to be like the subsoil of adjoin- 
ing fields. 

Alumina (clay) has the curious property of re- 
ceiving and retaining all animal and vegetable 
substances, and their gaseous products, until ab- 





stracted again by growing plants, and for this rea- 
son a freelay shai will a ify water during its 
sage through the surface soil, retaini the 
rtilizing substances originally held in the solu- 
tion, and permitting the pure water to pass down- 
ward. Nor does this retaining power cease with 
erganic substances alone, for many of*the alkalies 
are also retained, and all of them to a certain ex- 
tent. Excess of lime, potash or magnesia will 
pass down and therefore the chemist finds variable 
proportions of tiese alkalies in our well water. 
his peculiar property of yw See noted by Mr. 
Teschmaker of Boston, in his public addresses many 
years since, and in our published addresses before 
the American Institute, as far back as 1840, the 
same truths are set forth. Within the last two 
years, Professor Way and other English chemists 
are claiming this as a new discovery. 

Alumina is not the only substance in soils which 
has this retaining power, for carbon in every form 
has similar properties, and it is not important 
whether charcoal dust be artificially added, or ex- 
ist in the soil by the decay of former vegetation or 
of manures ; for in éither case carbon is the result, 
and as such, has similar retaining powers to those 
of clay. Thus charcoal dust placed for 4 time near 
a fermenting dung heap, will receive and retain 
the gases arising from decomposition, and if placed 
in the soil will give out these Ss again to the 
roots of growing plants. Privies, stables, &c., are 
rendered inodorous by the use of charcoal dust. 
Decomposed peat, turf, swamp muck, &c., are but 
varied forms of carbon, with some more i 
decomposed vegetable matter. The dark color of 
soils is due to the presence of carbon ; humus, veg- 
etable mould, &c., are but modifications of carbon. 

All know that an old and black garden soil will 
retain manure longer than field soils, and that a 
less quantity of manure will act in them, for the 
simple reason, that the carbon (charcoal,) con- 
tained in them, and arising from previous degay, 
retains the resultant gases from the dccum pods 
of the manure until used = by plants. 

Let any farmer try the following experiment and 
he will be satisfied of the truth of our statement. 

Prepare four barrels by taking out the upper 
heads and boring small holes in the lower heads, 
stand the barrels on end and fill them with the 
following substances. 

No. 1. Barren sand with one-tenth the bulk of 
clay intimately mixed throughout the mass. 

No. 2. Barren sand with one-tenth of finely 
ground charcoal dust. 

No. 3. A dark colored loam or garden soil. 

No. 4. Barren sand alone. 

Pour on all four barrels the brown solution from 
the barn-yard, and it will be found, that the water 
running out of the bottoms of Nos. 1, 2, and 3, 
will be colorless and without smell; while that 
from No. 4 will be unaltered and as offensive as 
when placed on the top. 

The question may now be asked, ‘‘if the soluble 
results of vegetable decay do not filter downward, 
what becomes of them?’’? We answer, that resid- 
ent in the earth’s surface, from the combined in- 
fluences of gun and air, they decay, and take the 
gaseous form; if the soil contains either clay or 
carbon, these gases are absorbed by them, until 
abstracted by growing plants. But if these sub- 
stances are not resident in the soil, then the gases 
rise into the atmosphere, and are absorbed by bet- 
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ter prepared soils elsewhere, or are carried to the 
ecean and are thus lost for a time from the land. 
Let our readers reflect that both the vegetable 
and animal productions of the earth’s are 
continually decaying, and that nothing but the 
facts we have stated can account for continued 
fertility. «For if the results of decay could filter 
downward in solution with water, long before this 
time, the whole amount of organic constituents 
would have below the fertile surface, al} our 
wells would be filled with masses of filth, and both 
animal and vegetable life would have ceased. The 
simple facts are, that all organic manures do decay 
in the earth’s surface, and are only lost by rising 
in the paw form, and not by sinking below the 
roots of plants, and therefore they should be plowed 
under to such a depth that their resultant gases 
when rising shall meet with a sufficient quantity 
of alumina or carbon to arrest them.—Journal of 


Agriculture. 





For the New England Farmer. 
FARMS---BUTTER. 


Frrenp Brown :—I have been for three weeks 
past viewing the Farms amidst the hills and vales 
‘of the old Granite State.’’ It is rather unfavor- 
able at this time of the year, to decide on the fer- 
tility of the soils; yet, there are some indications 
left, to tell something of the land in this vicinity. 
There are many good farms in Hillsboro’ country ; 
having large dairies, the land being adapted for 
grazing, and a large number of cows are kept by 
many farmers, sometimes fifty. There is a great 
inquiry up here about the best mode of churning, 
an shat churn is best adapted for use where large 
quantities of cream are to be churned. Please an- 
swer these inquiries, and oblige a la rge number of 
your readers. Yesterday while passing from Ma- 
gon village to this place, I was deeply interested 
in the scenery through which I Po Standing 
on®an eminence, at the east of this village, the 
scenery around me was beautiful and grand. Be- 
low me a river, winding along in its serpentine 

course, 

Leaping, and foaming in sportive glee, 
To find its level 
In the deep blue sea. 

At the east, the Peterboro’ Mountain lay along, 
filling up the back ground with its walls of Granite 
and Mica slate. And at the west, the Monadnoc 
Mountain reared its massive top amidst the clouds 
of heaven. How the soul seems to rise, (at such 
times,) in adoration and praise, to the author of 
Heaven and earth, that he has given us power to 
admire his works. But we shall never be fully sat- 
isfied until we stand on Mount Zion above, and 
drink in those pure and unalloyed delights. 

“Where joys like morning dew distils, 
And all the air is love ” 


Peterboro’, Dec. 11, 1852. J. R. 


Remarxs.—The common thermometer churn is 
the best we have ever used where not more than 
30 or 40 pounds of butter a week was made. The 
common dash churn is used in Western New York 
in some of the large dairies, moved by dog or sheep 
power, and is preferred to any other. The barrel 
and rocking churn are also used. Some like one 
and some another kind, best. 





ALKALINE WASHES FOR THE SUR- 
FACE OF TREES. 


Almost all the alkalies have in turn been used 
for this purpose. The trunks of trees have been 
white-washed with lime, and perhaps this is the 
worst practice which has been resorted to for the 
destruction of fungi and insects, and although at 
the time of its igplleaiien, the lime is caustic and 
will decompose parasitical plants, this action lasts 
but for a very short time. The lime becomes con- 
verted into carbonate of lime, fills the ultimate 
surfaces of the bark, and prevents the health 
respiration of the tree; therefore, trees whi 
have been treated with white-wash, while they 
present an apparently clean surface, are not in an 
entirely healthy state. 

Solutions of potash when saturated, were found 
occasionally to destroy the tree, and this gave rise 
to its use in the form of soap, which will adheré 
for a greater length of time, and was found to be 
less deleterious. 

One alkali, (soda) however, may be used with 
impunity, without the fear of injuring the bark of 
any tree; for, while it causes the rapid decay of 
the dead portions of the bark, it has no effect upon 
the living parts. If the body and branches of a 
tree be wetted with a saturated solution of a good 
quantity of sal soda. such as we have often de- 
scribed as Bleacher’s No. 1 Soda, it will invariably 
improve the health of the tree—the inert portions 
of the bark will be softened, and mosses, and oth- 
er fungi, will be decomposed—the cocoons and 
ova of imsects will be destroyed. During the af- 
tergrowth of the tree, the decomposed portions of 
the bark will be thrown off, leaving a clean and 
healthy surface. No tree ean be fruitful, and im- 
prove in size and figure, unless its bark be perfect- 
ly clean. 

The application of soda, made by dissolving one 
pound in a gallon of water, and applied in spring 
and late summer, will ensure vigor not attainable 
without such means, and will do away with the 
necessity of scraping or slitting trees to prevent 
their beeoming hide-bound. Such trees as have 
smooth barks, may be rubbed witha woolen cloth 
one week after the application of the soda, and a 
shiny smooth surface will be produced. 


We have a few trees in which the soda has been 


applied for three years in succession to the point ~ 


where the branches commence, and it is now evi- 
dent that the portion of the tree thus treated ig 
larger and in finer health than the part immedi- 
ately above it. We first saw this treatment at the 
seat of Robert Rennie, Esq., Lodi, New Jersey.— 
Working Farmer. 





For the New England Farmer. 
A CRACK FROM THE NORTH. 


There is a profit in pork as well as poultry. The 
undersigned 208 recently butchered a swine which 
had brought a litter of pigs this season worth $30. 
She was, when butchered, six feet in length, six 
feet two inches in girth, and weighed with the 
rough fat, six hundred and thirty pounds, at 
eighteen months old. ; 

If any of my brother farmers in Massachusetts 
have, or ean, beat this, this season, I will try 
again next. Ricwarp WHITTIER. 


Grafton, N. H. 
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corn fodder at night. Later in the season they 
are fed with a-peck of meal per day, with chaff or 
chopped hay, sometimes moist, in addition, and a 
bushel of turnips twice a week. The meal is made 
from corn and cobs—two bushels of cobs and one 
bushel of corn on the cobs, and perhaps a bushel 
in ten or twelve, of oats, are mixed id to~ 
gether. Cattle do not feed so well on hay or om 
grain alone, as on a mixture. Vegetables are of 
ga service to make them healthy. When Mr, 

. fats cattle he gives them daily a bundle of 


EXPERIENCE OF MR. GEO. DEWEY, OF HANOVER, N. H. 


Horse teams upon the farm with good rigging. 
make such a fine appearance that many take a 
great fancy to them. And such persons generally 
manage in some way or other to persuade them- 
selyes that they are much more serviceable and 
more profitable than oxen. On this subject the 
experience of our friend Mr. Dewey is well worth 
considering. 

First Cost.—In the first place, the cost of a good 
span of pop” g horses, says Mr. D., is at least 
twice the cost of a good yoke of oxen. And the 
wagons, harnesses, and other rigging necessary, 
will cost more than twice as much as for oxen; 
$326 will not be more than enough to purchase 
two young and good working horses, with a wagon, 
and cart, and rack, and other suitable equipments, 
while the sum of $160 will provide a choice yoke 
of oxen, and a cart and wheels, and rack, and all 
else necessary for them in ordinary farm work. 

Cost or Kespinc.—Then the cost of keeping 
horses is well known to be considerably more than 
the cost of keeping oxen, evenif the latter are ever 
so well taken care of. The blacksmith’s bill is sure 
to be twice as much upon the horses, and then the 
wear and tear, and breaking of tools will go high- 
er still. Horses are liable to numerous casualties. 
They get chafed, lame, sick, or something else, ten 
times where a yoke of oxen is troubled once. If 
the horses are at all active and spirited as they 
should be, they cannot well be trusted to any but 
a choice, careful teamster. Besides, hired hands 
are very apt to make them go sometimes with much 
more than useful speed. Now and then a horse is 
unharnessed from the plow where he has been hard 
at work in the field, and put upon the very top of 
his speed to the store, a mile or two off, to get a 
pipe or plug of tobacco, or some such indispensable 
article. 

Service Dons.—Oxen will do all kinds of farm 
work well, and many things altogether better’ than 
horses. For instance, starting out manure, haul- 
ing rocks, getting out wood, Mr. D. says that a 
strong yoke of oxen will do as much as a span of 
horses, if well kept, and oxen must be well kept 
to be profitable. Give the oxen the same keeping 
as the horses and they will follow them in plowing 
any length of time, provided the furrows be of 


green corn fodder in the summer and fall till the 

and beets 
a bushel of 
ep of meal, like that above men- 


frost comes, and then green turni 

thinned out of the field, and pe Shanes. 
turnips and a 
tioned, till sol 


Tue Prorrr.—Allowing well fed oxen to be just 
about as serviceable as horses, hesides the extra 
cost in the beginning, the repair of tools, the extra 
expense of shoeing, risk of lameness and disease, 
and the great care needful in managing, there are 
other things that increase the profitof oxen. The 
manure they make is more valuable. The best 
<4 horses will decrease in value $10 annually, 
take one year with another, while oxen will in- 
crease in value. Mr. D. never buys a yoke of oxen 
till about six years old. If they do not prove 
just the team desired, he sells them in a year and 
gets another pair. They will do well till 12 years 
old. His experience for the last 20 years is as 
follows : where is presented the first cost of the 
oxen, the number of years kept on the farm, and 
the price sokl at. And during that time the oxen 
have been the only team for farm work, and have 
not in all been turned out from labor for the pur- 
pose of fattening, three weeks during the 20 


Time kept. 
------About 6 years 
“ i “ 


Sold at. 
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DON’T TAKE THE PAPERS! 
In making an excursion, the other day, a little 


equal depth, and they will do this through any 
weather, except the very warmest. 


en, and their want of strength and endurance, is 
that they do not keep their oxen well. And an- 
other point’of great consequence is, that the oxen 
are put to work at a very early age, and before 
they have had time to gain their proper size and 
strength. Horses do not so often have their early 
growth checked in this way. Besides, calves are 
often so meanly fed that they are greatly stinted 
by that also. 

Kerrinc.—They should be kept so as to be al- 
ways fit for the butcher. 
150 acres, 40 of which is in tillage. He uses no 
other cattle for labor except one yoke of large ox- 
en. They are so kept pe used that they are fit 
for the butcher through the hardest of the work. 
During the first part of the winter, till Mareh, they 
get hay in the morning, oat straw at noon, and 


The great 
fault of those who complain of the slowness of ox- 


Mr. D. has a farm off 


out of the State, we indulged ourselves as usual, 
in taking a hasty survey of the farms, buildings, 
orchards, &., as we passed along. The glance 
that may be obtained, as rapidly as one rushes 
along in a car, is oftentimes a pretty good index 
to the whole establishment. And we have some- 
times thought we could write a tolerably correct 
description of the habits of the inmates of an es- 
tablishment by merely passing the premises. 

One homestead we saw, worthy the age when 
cast-off hats and pantaloons ornamented the win- 
dows. The house had been erected with fair pro- 
portions and painted white; the elements had 
wasted the paint, leaving only patches here and 
there to indicate its original color, while the fences 
were scattered inevery direction, like a platoon of 
routed troopers. The barn stood awry, ‘rickety; 
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and uninyiting, with all the avenues from the barn- 
yard prostrate. Nothing loth, the cattle had for- 
saken its gloomy precinct, and were basking in the 
sunshineon the south side of the dwelling-house— 
one cow quietly chewing her cud with her nose 
over the threshold of the front door! All other 
things about the premises were in excellent keep- 
ing with this one point. While we wish the oc- 
eupants much joy in their primitive possessions, 
we cannot help believing that they do not take the 
papers—or, at any rate, that they do not take the 
New Encianp Farmer! 





For the New England Farmer. 


FARMER'S FIRESIDE TALK---TOP- 
PING CORN. 


Well, as I was telling you, the other evening, 
the man I spoke of had something to say about 
topping corn, as well as hilling up. Ido pretty 
much as the way is here,—a fow days before the 
corn is ripe, I eut off the tops of the stalks, and 
take them in for fodder ; then, in say a fortnight 
or so, I gather the eorn. After that, I eut the 
bottom stalks for fodder. ‘That is generally the 
way about in this neighborhood. Some though 
don’t cut the bottom stalks but let them stand, and 
in the spring cut them down with a plow, split- 
- the hills, as they call it, and then rake and 
gather the stalks into the stable yard. 

He says he has great doubts of. the advantage of 
this plan: and whether there is not more lost to 
the grain thanis gainedin fodder. His idea about 
- that is something in this sort, if I can tell it right. 


“In the first part of the season, in spring and till 
‘ about midsummer, the sap goes up or ascends, be- 
ing drawn up by the roots, and it goes up to all 


parts of the plant. In the latter part of summer 
the sap goes down. The upward sap, he thinks, 
forms the stem and leaves of the plant. This it 
is which gives it growth and expansion. When 
the sap ceases to go up, it must be because the 
roots cease to take it up from the earth. The 
function performed by the roots in the early part 
of the season is changed. They no longer take 
up and convey sap to the stem and branches. The 
dezcending sap now begins to pass down. The 
leaves are now formed. The scientific writers up- 
on the vegetable strueture and economy tell us 
tat the sap that is taken up by the roots passes 
into all parts of the plant, and lastly into the 
leaves; —and that in its passage through the leaves, 
it becomes changed, and passes again through the 
plant, a different fluid from that which passed up. 
The change which is made in the leaf is likened 
t» the change which the blood of man undergoes 
in passing through the lungs. The difference, in 
fact, between the ascending and descending sap is 
8) great, that there are plants whose sap in the 
spring when ascending is agreeable and nutritious, 
and is drank by the people of the country, but af- 
ter midsummer, when descending, it is acrid, and 
even deadly poisonous. The inhabitants of the 
Canary islands draw off and drink the ascending 
sap of a species of Euphorbia, a native plant, 
which is very wm while the descending sap is 
very acrid, and much like the juice of common 
spurge. Now it is this descending sap that gives 
whatever is peculiar to anyplant. It gives the in- 


dividuality, or particular property. If a tree has 
a coloring matter, gum, starch, oil, tannin, or any 
other peculiar product or property, it is commun- 
icated by the dencending sap. This forms the fruit. 
It is the sap descending, down in the latter 
part of the season, from the leaves, that forms the 
corn, and gives to it its nourishing property. M 
idea of the origin and formation of this new tap is 
a little different from that of the writers ; or, rath- 
er, I should state it differently. The leaves of 
plants evaporate very rapidly. Some plants evap- 
orate their whole weight, and even more, in twen- 
ty-four hours. And as the upward sap and down- 
ward sap flow at different seasons, I am inclined 
to think that the last is rather to, be considered a 
new matter, not merely resulting from a chan 
in the upward sap, by the function of the leaf, but 
that the upward sap is wholly passed off by evap- 
oration, and that then the action of the root ceas- 
ing, that of the leaf begins,—and taking in oxy- 
gen and other constituents of the air, the down- 
ward sap is rather made anew in the leaf, from 
these new materials, and then over the 

lant. But I need not say anything about this, 

cause whichever it may be, the effect on the 

plant is the same. It is the downward sap that 
makes the eorn,—and this downward sap is made 
or qualified in the leaf, and eannot be im any oth- 
er part, or by any other process. Now, therefore, 
if you cut off the top with the leaves above the 
ear, before the ear is ripe, you stop the growth of 
the ear, at that point to which it has attained. 
It grows no more. It had before ceased to draw 
any thing from the ground. And if left to stand 
on the stalk a fortnight, it will gain nothing, either 
in weight or nourishment, but will be exactly the 
same as if gathered on the day it was topped.— 
It may sweat or dry on the stalk, as it would in 
the crib, or perhaps better ; but it gains nothing. 
This has been proved by weighing. Mr. Testall, 
my neighbor, weighed some of his corn that had 
been thus topped, and the same quantity on the 
same field that had not been topped, and found 
the gfain of the topped stalks to be three bushels 
less in measure to the acre, than that which had 
not been topped, and the bushel four pounds less 
in weight, making over another three bushels to 
the acre. If this is correct, the gain in estovers is 
just balanced by the loss in the grain—and, of 
course, whatever the stalk is worth as a restorer of 
the soil, is the true loss by topping. 

By thus weighing the topped and the untopped 
corn, an estimate by apprgximation may be made 
of the advantage or loss by the process of topping. 
And this is the question. 

Mr. Brooks, of Princeton, Worcester county, in 
a statement made in the New England Farmer, 
Dec., 1851, apparently made with knowledge and 
care, puts the average for a crop of corn in this 
State at 40 bushels, the value 80 cents, worth of 
estovers seven dollars the acre. One, at least, or 
perhaps two dollars additional cost is incurred in 
cutting the stalk or topping and binding, per acre. 
This would make the value of the tops five or at 
most six dollars to the acre for fodder. Six bush- 
els of corn more to the acre, at 80 cents, would be 
$5.00 less 20 cents. If, by leaving the corn un- 
topped, you gain so much corn, then there will be 
no advantage in topping. But if the increase of 
the corn is only a small part of this ratio, or sup- 





pose, even, it is nothing, is there not as much 
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gain by restoring the stalk to the exhausted soil, 
as by feeding it! 

At any farm in this State, a cord of stable ma- 
nure costs five or six dollars. Now by restoring 
the estovers of an acre, I believe you enrich the 
acre more than by a cordof manure. You restore 
nearly all that has been drawn from the soil by 
the growing crop. The ear, as I said, is drawn 
from the air, not the earth, and the evaporations 
of the plant are nearly pure water. If, therefore, 
the stulk is returned, and plowed in in the fall or 
spring, the ground receives back nearly the value 
it has given out. It receives the same dind that 
it gave, and I thiak more in amount of fertilizing 
matter than from acord of stable matter. Of 
course, if this is sv, there is a loss by topping, even 
without counting the loss of grain.” 

This is about what he said on topping, as near 
as I can tell it. Itis curious to me. Now, wheth- 
er the man is critically exact in considering the 
stalks to be of more value for manure than for 
fodder, is what I can’t tell, though I suppose ev- 
ery one must work that out by his own experience 
and calculation. But it was the way of coming to 
it, that took me. In fact, I shall be obliged to 
think there is something in science, afterall. For 
it was his knowledge of the science of the vegeta- 
ble growth that led hini along to reason as he did, 
and brought him right dewn to the point. There 
must be some benefit to a farmer, to have that 
sort of knowledge, that is certain. Don’t you 
think so, neighbor Brown. W. J. A. B. 

Essex, Nov. ), 1852. 


Remarks.—Certainly, certainly, friend B.; there 
is no more doubt on our mind on that point, than 
there is that tapping the stalk decreases the 
amount of grain. We have tried both ways, but 
continue to cut the stalks for two reasons. Ist, 
Because we get on the top stalk a large amount of 
the best fodder we cut on the farm. 2d, Because it 
is so much more convenient harvesting the corn. 





Orricers or Barnstasie County Socrery.—We 
“are indebted to Cuarzes H. Burstry, Esq., for the 
following list of the officers of the Barnstable Co. 
Agricultural Society, elected on the thirteenth of 
October last. 


For President—Cuar_Les Marston, of Barnstable. 

Vice Presidents—Enoch Pratt, of Brewster; Waiter Crock- 
er, of Barnetabie. 

Recording Secretary —Charles H. Bursley, of Barnstable. 

Corresponding Secretary—F. W. Crocker, of Barnstable. 

Treasurer—Frederick Scudder, of Barnstable. 

Executive Committee—Matthias Hinckley, George Mars- 
ton, Nathan Jenkins, Nathan Crocker, Frederick Parker, of 
Barnstable; Thomas L. Swift, Falmouth; C. B. H. Fessen- 
den, Sandwich; J G. Hallet, Yarmouth; William Howes, 
Dennis; George Copeland, Brewster; Obed Brooks, Jr., Har- 
wich; David Howes, Chatham; John Kenrick, Orleans; Jas. 
Ht. Knowles, Eastham; P.G. Atwood, Wellfleet; Solomon 
Davis, Truro; Thomas Lothrop, Provincetown. 





Ouv Aprtz Trexs.—There is a bearing apple 
tree in Connecticut, alive and flourishing, at the 
advanced age of two hundred and fourteen years. 
It is of the English Pearmain variety, and was im- 
ported in 1638, by Gov. George Wyileys, and bore 
good fruit this season, on the ‘“‘Charter Oak Place,” 
now owned by Hon. T. W. Stuart, Hartford. 
Some of the fruit of this venerable tree was pre- 
sented to the Connecticut Horticultnral Society in 


October jast. For more than two centuries have 
the le been blessed with the fruit of Goy. 
Wylleys’s regard for the welfare of men who should 
“come after him.”? Every man should set out 
fruit and shade trees, so long as he has the physic- 
al power to do so, that ‘‘future generations may 
- my call him blessed.’’— Vermont Slate 
ourndal. 





PAPERS FROM AFRICA. 


Through the politeness of Mr. O. F. Dennerr, we 
have received the Cape Monitor, of the 15th Sep- 
tember, and The South African Commercial Adver- 
tiser, of Oct. 2, both published at Cape Town, Cape 
of Good Hope. The Advertiser contains a report 
of a public sale of Merino and Thibet Rams, the 
Merinos averaging $180 each, and the Thibets 
$155 each. The Monitor contains a report of - an 
agricultural Show and Fair at the Cape on the 
14th Sept., at which matters seem to have been 
managed much as they are withus. The premiums 
on the horned cattle we notice were $25 each. 

The Advertiser contains an interesting letter, a 
few extracts from which we give below, which 
shows what is going on in a portion of the interior 
of Africa. 

The Orange River Sovereignty, as you are aware, 
is situated between the Greaf Orange and Vaal 
Rivers. Sixteen years ago, befure the 2 
trek’’ of the Emigrant Boers, it was a ‘‘ less 
desert,’ a ‘‘howling wilderness’’—‘‘a land in 
which, akthough thinly populated by skulking 
broods of Bushmen, a by the starving remnants 
ef nomadic pastoral tribes, which have been broken 
up by war and violence, no man permanently dwelt, 
neither was the soil any man’s property ;’’—a land 
in which, for jade of miles, the eye was not 
greeted by the smallest trace of human industry, 
or by any vestige of human habitation—the wi 
and interminable expanse ever presenting the same 
appearance—that Pi one vast unt ted solitude. 

Such was the 
traveller, Capt. 


icture drawn by the well-known 
W. C. Harris, in 1836—7, of the 
country between the Vaal and Orange Rivers. 
This vast country is divided off into farms—l 
forget the precise number, but I think somewhere 


about 1,500, the greater proportions of which are 
occupied and stocked. 

The most striking feature in the country is the 
enormous extent of its flats, covered, after passing 
Smithfield, with thousands of head of game, com- 
prising the springbuck, blesbok, hartebeest, quag- 
ga, and wildebeest—and last, though not least, the 
“King of Beasts,’’ that noble animal ‘which 
sweeps the desert with his rolling eye!’? The pas 
turage of these plains, with the exception of what 
the Dutch term the ‘th veld,’’ or ‘‘wildebeeste 
flats,’’ which are covered with a sour wiry grass, 
is principally what is termed in the colony ‘‘ge- 
broken veld,’’ or a mixture of sour and sweet 
grass. 

But what must before the lapse of many years 
raise this country to a very important position, is 
the fact that it is well adapted for w . 

The elevation of the country being very great, 
the winters are cold—the i 





y 
covered with frost, snows frequent, and the wat- 
ers—excepting the large running stream—frozen 
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I have seen ice, half an inch thick, at two o'clock 
in the afternoon. This keeps the cheep in rather 
low condition in winter, but the length of staple 
of the wool is considerably increased thereby. As 
#0 the quality of the wool, the best proof is that 
‘Sovereignty’? wools have realized as much as Is. 
3 1-2d. inthe London market. Upwards of fifteen 
hundred bales have been exported from the last 
clip, and taking each bale to be worth only £10, 
this will give a total of £15,000. No better proof 
ean be required of the suitahility of the country for 
sheep-farming. 





SUPEHR-PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


Our space, this month, is not sufficient to admit 
of publising the numerous letters we have received 
from those who have used the Improved Super- 
phosphate of Lime. In all cases where it was 
used preceding the spring rains, its results have 
been truly wonderful. On later crops since the 
rains of July, its effects are equally great. We 
have applied it to one field, on Uhich are planted 
60,000 cabbages, all of which are in a most flour- 
ishing condition, and fully equal those raised in 
the richest and oldest soil. This field was plowed 
in June, being the first time for many years. It 
was an old pasture, over-run with weeds and foul 

asses and entirely out of heart. We applied 

30 Ibs. broadcast per acre of the Improved Super- 
phosphate of Lime, and after — out the 
plants at the first hoeing gave 250 lbs. more, 
making in all 500 lbs., at a cost of $12,50 per acre, 
and we state confidently that this will give twelve 
thousand merchantable cabbages per acre. 

Those who have used the new manure on grass, 
wheat, corn, &c., are more than delighted with its 
effects, while for turnips the results are still more 
wonderful. It hurries their growth so rapidly, as 
to force them beyond the fly and ensure their 
perfection at an early date.— Working Farmer. 


New Haven, August 24th, 1852. 

Pror. J. J. Mapes :—Dear Sir—Allow me here 
to add one tribute of notice to the many you are 
doubtless receiving in behalf of that valuable manu- 
facture with which you have to do, and whieh 
eannot fail to prove a valuable acquisition to the 
azricultural interests of our country. 

As you well know, I desired you to send me one 
half ton of the Improved Super-phosphate of Lime, 
which was duly received, and applied to the various 
crops connected with horticultural operations. 
Having had an analysis of the soil, I was well 
aware of the results that would probably follow 
its application, nor have I been disappointed in 
my expectations ; all that I could have expected or 
hoped for has been fully realized. While the ap- 
plications which I have made were for improve- 
ment, yet to mark the result, I have not forgotten 
the value of experiment in leaving some portions 
of the crops without the benefit of the application, | 
that I might more fully realize and exhibit its real 


desire to know, that it is readily soluble and 
suitable for the wants of plants. While I am 
unable to give you precise results, as the crops 
mostly remain unperfected in growth, yet it re- 
quires no long mathematical demonstrations to 
show where the liberal hand of its application was 
ven. 

r. But I need not enlarge upon its virtues; all 
who have used it, are doubtless aware of its in- 
fluence, and those who have not, only need try it 
and be convineed. . 

Amid the improvements which are now gather- 
ing in behalf of agricultural interests, may the 
recent manufacture of Improved Super-phosphate 
of Lime take no unworthy place, and find no light 
esteem in the minds of all who greet agricultural 
interests with a cheerful hand; and while I be- 
speak for it a general reeeption in our agricultural 
communities, I feel I am doing nothing more than 
its merits will warrant, and successful cultivation 
demand. And may we hail with pleasure the 
dawn of thatdelightful day, when agriculture shall 
take science as her guide im the fields of labor, and 
make it the ‘‘Day Spring’ of her energies, im- 
proving and enriching as effectually the mind as 
the sor. When this shall eome, we shall no 
longer see hesitation in the use of needful fer- 
tilizers, but will behold each improvement as 
new beam in the radiant light of a glorious morn. 

Respectfully yours, 
Sonomon Mzap. 





FARMERS’ CLUBS. 


We cannot urge upon our readers with too much 
earnestness the importance of forming clubs for 
the discussion of all matters relating to the farm 

Now is the appropriate time—suffer it not to 
pass unimproved. You will find amusement, im- 
provement, and capital, in its deliberations, whjch 
you cannot now appreciate. Form the club, and 
be determined to take an active part in it, and 
you will find your thoughts ranging in new and 
delightful fields through another year. Meet at 
your own dwellings, and thus while you are inter 
changing civilities with each other, you will save 
all expense of hall hire, fuel and lights. 

The following is a suitable form of a constitu- 
tion :-— 

CONSTITUTION. 


Art. 1.—This Association shall be styled The 
Farmer’s Club. 

Art. 2.—Its officers shall be a President, Viee 
President, Secretary and Treasurer, who shall be 
chosen annually by ballot. 

Arr. 3.—The President shall preside in all 
meetings of the Club, with power to preserve or- 
der, appoint Committees, and assign topics for 
discussion. 

Art. 4.—In the absence of the President, all 





value. I have applied it to corn, potatoes, beets, 
onions, carrots, beans, squashes, tomatoes, cucum- 
bers, melons, cabbages, turnips, &e., &., &c., 
including most other vegetables raised for the 
market, and in all cases I have been obliged to 
eredit it with marked effects ; and notwithstanding | 
the drought, which has hitherto prevailed yet the’ 
Improved Super-phosphate of Lime has not failed 
to show its influence, thereby proving what most 


| 


- powers shall be exercised by the Vice Presi- 
ent. 

Art. 5.—The*Secretary shall keep a record of 
the proceedings of each meeting, which shall be 
read by him at the next subsequent meeting. He 
shall preserve all reports of Committees, and con- 
duct whatever correspondence shall be ordered by 
the Club. 

Art. 6.—There shall be at each meeting a dis 
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eussion upon a topic 


ee announced, which 
shall be commenced ry 


four members designated 
at the peng waning tyvihe iding officer ; 


and such other exercises as the Club shall deem 


roper. 

3 y 7.—There shall be in the Club twelve 
see hee -samad :—One on Manures ; Hoed 
Crops ; Root Crops ; Grain Crops ; Grass Crops ; 
Live Stock; Farm Buildings and Farms ; Farmin 
Tools; Reclaiming Waste Lands ; Garden Fruits ; 
Ornamental Gardening; Fruit and Ornamental 
Arr. 8.—Select Committees may be appointed 
as the exigencies of the Club may require. 

Arr. 9.—Kach Committee shall make report in 
writing, from time to time, as the Club may or- 
der, and the reports so made shall be at the dis- 
posal of the Club. 

Art. 10.—Any person may become a member 
of this Club by paying one dollar to the Treasurer. 

Arr. 11.—The Annual Meeting of the Club 
shall be holden on the first Monday of November 
of each year, for the election of officers ; and all 
officers te hold over until new officers are elected. 


For the New England Farmer. 
CORN-COBS---BEES, 


I have been a reader of the N. E. Farmer for 
the past year, and I trust that it has not been 
without profit. I have tried some of its directions, 
and particularly those relating to the management 
of fowls, and have realized a larger amount of eggs 
this year than any year heretofore; this I must 
attribute to the reading of the Farmer. 

Now I want to ask you a questionortwo. And 
first, in regard to corn-cobs. Much has been said 
in our section for and against their use. Some say 
that corn ground with the cob is worth as much 
aa its bulk in oats, while others say that cobs are 
entirely worthless. 

Now I want to know, your opinion in re- 
gard to this matter ; whether there is any nutri- 
ment in them or not ; if there is, what is the best 
manner of feeding them to cattle or swinet The 
next question is in regard to E. Jordan’s Honey 
Bee Feed, a notice of which I send you. Now 
I would like to know how many Ibs. of feed 
will make a pound of honey? Do you believe that 
the one dollar invested in this business may, as he 
says, be made worth $50 twice told, or is it alla 
humbug? A. D., 2p. 

Dudley, Dec. 1852. 


Remarxs.—We have no analysis of the cob, and 
can, therefore, only speak of it in general terms. 
Without possessing nutrient properties it may 
be used to advantage on other accounts. For in- 
stance, if you find it necessary to feed store pigs on 
corn entirely, for want of less concentrated food, 
such as potatoes or pumpkins, we have no doubt it 
would be better to grind the cob with the corn 
for them. But for fattening swine, the pure meal 
would be far better. A certain amount of bulk 
is as necessary as nutriment itself, to the healthy 
growth of the animal in all its parts. For cattle, 
fed daily with hay, the cob would be of little orno 
service ; but deprived of a considerable portion of 





the hay usually fed to them, the cob would be 
beneficial. There is considerable potash in the 
cob, and it may possibly answer some good pur- 
pose on that account. Fowls flourish finely, fed 
on cob-meal mixed with scalding water, as a change 
from dry food. 

We know nothing of Mr. Jordan’s mode of feed- 


8\ing bees, and of course cannot say whether it is a 


‘* humbug ” or not. Persons do feed bees adyan- 
tageously, with West India honey and the ¢om- 
mon molasses sugar, heated together and strained, 
at an expense of three or four cents a pound. 
Seven swarms of bees, to which we fed this com- 
position, carried off eighteen pounds in two hours, 
but how much it added to our profits we had no 
means of ascertaining. 

There is little doubt but that bees may be aided 
in their business when their pasturage is short, as 
is sometimes the case, by a mixture somewhat like 
the above. But probably not to any great extent, 
as all that they receive must pass. through a 
thorough elaboration in their bodies, and cannot 
be greatly hastened, as one would a water wheel 
by raising the gate and letting on a stronger head 
of water. 





FARMERS’ WIVES. 


We gladly give room to the following extract, 
and doubt not but that the sentiments therein ex- 
pressed will agree with those of our readers gen- 
erally :— 


The farmers of this country occupy a position 
of honor and usefulness. They are the source of 
a nation’s wealth and prosperity, and by their 
vote and influence ean, at any moment, decide its 
destiny. Farmers’ wives occupy a position of cor- 
responding importance in our own country’s his- 
tory ; they are and have been the mothers of the 
men whom our nation delights to honor, whose 
voice of wisdom and warning is heard in our na- 
tion’s councils. Lebanon shorn of its stately. ce- 
dars, would be her sad emblem, were our land be- 
reaved of our patriotic and heroic men whose ear- 
ly youth was associated with rural scenes, with 
woods and streams, and the bird voices that fill 
the air with melody. But the sweet yoice that 
stilled the ery of infancy, the kind hand that led 
them to -the altar of prayer; the counsels that 
conducted them in the paths of wisdom, the im- 
fluence that developed their moral nature—those 
were the pledges and presages of their future pea 
ness. The wives of our farmers, whose thrift and 
industry have secured for their husbands a com- 
petency, whose intelligence is the light of the ¢o- 
cial cirele, and whose piety is the guardian of do- 
mestic peace, are emphatically ‘‘the mothers of 
our men.’’ A failure in the country—with all the 
opportunities of success, away from all the moral 
contaminations of a crowded city, amid the free 
refreshing winds, among all that is pure and poeti 
in nature, amid all that is suggestive of truth and 
beauty, and all that is bountiful and Leautiful in 
agricultural pursuits and Langage. to train 
up children, should awaken the voice of instruc- 


tive warning. There may have been no failure in 
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accumulating wealth, none in making home beau- 
tifal and tasteful to the eye ; but the failure has 
been where it is most fatal, in training the heart 
and directing the footsteps of childhood. There 
may have been lavish expenditure to gratify fash- 
ion and perverted taste, but little care to develope 
the intellect and train the heart. There may have 
great expense to teach children to sing, to 
play and dance well, but none to make them use- 
l, virtuous and happy. Hence the failure, and 
the need of warning. There is tendency in these 
days of wealth sad Hadaoy among our farmers, to 
imitate the ostentation of fashionable city life. 
We wage no war against refinement. We are not 
averse to the elegancies of life; but to train up 
our daughters only to shine in the parlor, to play 
the guitar and speak correctly the French accent, 
and our sons to despise the honest toil of the hus- 


bandman, to feel that they must aspire to a pro-} 


fession, if they would become men; this is a sin 
not to passunrebuked. Our fathers, who laid the 
foundation of ournation’s greatness, were the hum- 
ble tillers of the soil; and many who have plowed 
the field and sowed the seed, have risen to guide 
the affairs of state, to hold converse with the muse, 
or to sweep with a Milton’s hand the harp strings. 
Our mothers, whose names and heroje deeds are 
immortal, cultivated the domestic virtues, plied 
the loom and the needle, and made the garments 
of the men whose names are associated with the 
heroism of the past. We must look still to far- 
mets’ wives, who are blessed with ehildren, for 
the men of strong frames, of iron nerves and he- 
roic hearts, to accomplish our nation’s destiny. 
Let them not be recreant to their high trust. If 
they fall, to whom shall we look for the men, and 
the women, that shall be worthy to steady the 
ark of God, and train the coming generation for 
usefulness in the blessedness in heaven.— Anony- 
mous. 





For the New England Farmer. 
ON BARNS. 


Suron Brown, Esq. :—Dear Sir,—You will please 
apply one of the enclosed $2, to the payment of 
one copy of the New England Farmer for one year 
commencing January, 1853; and the remaining 
one to arrearages ; and consider me a permanent 
subscriber while I live, &c. 

And here let me ask another favor. “Will you 
be kind enough to describe or refer me to the 
most approved barn for winter feeding 20 or 25 
head of fat cattle or milch cows, as the case may 
be? Having in view a sufficient cellar’ room for 
storing roots enough for one feed per day for five 
months ; cheapness and durability of construc- 
tion, convenience and economy in storing and feed- 
ing; health and comfort of the animals, and last, 
the making and saving of manure. Location for 
the barn is level land on the west bank of the 


Ohio river. J. H. Cottws. 
Locust Lawn, New Albany, Indiana, , 
Dec. 16, 1852. 


Remarxs.—Our correspondent will find a plan 
of a barn on page 272 of the Monthly Farmer for 
1852, which we consider as perfect in its arrange- 
ments as any we have ever seen. The description 
is full and easily understood, and combines about 
all the conveniences we can suggest.. If your 





ground is level, make half the depth of your cel- 
hir below the surface, using what is thrown out to- 
wards wharfing up the drive ways and cellar wall. 
Have your cellar eight or nme feet deep, and ar- 
range your leantos and horse stalls so as to gather 
all the droppings under one end of the barn, leay- 
ing the other end of the cellar for roots, imple- 
ments, barrels, lumber, &c. This arrangement 
will leave the hay over the root celfar, and of 
course mostly away from the vapors of the ma- 
nure. By an examination of the engraving, and 
a careful perusal of the remarks attached to it, 
you will readily study out the best mode of con- 
structing a barn. 





For the New England Farmer. 


BIRDS OF NEW ENGLAND. 

THEIR PAST AND PRESENT HISTORY...-No, 1. 

BY S. P. FOWLER. 

There was but very little correct knowledge up- 
on the subjeet of ornithology previous to the a 
pearance of the great work of Alexander Wil- 
son, which was first published in September, 1808. 
It is true that Catesby, Jefferson, William Bar- 
tram, and Dr. Barton in the southern portion of 
our union, had written upon ornithology, but 
some of these works were expensive, particularly 
that of Catesby, and were seldom seen; Jefferson, 
who copied from Catesby and Edwards, farnished 
us with nothing but a catalogue. Mr. Bartram, 
who was more complete in his history of our birds, 
described- in his travels through North and South 
Carolina in 1791, two hundred and fifteen species, 
and Dr. Barton, in his fragmentary Natural His- 
tory of Pennsylvania, has furnished us some infor- 
mation upon this subject. In New England, Dr. 
Belknap in his history of New Hampshire, and 
Dr. Williams in his history of Vermont, have each 
enumerated a few of our birds; the former being 
published in 1792, and the latter in 1794. But 
most of the knowledge of the natural history of 
our country previous to the nineteenth century, 
was to be found only in scattered portions, written 
chiefly by travellers, journalists and civil histori- 
ans, who possessed very little taste for the study 
of the natural sciences. The descriptions of our 
animal and vegetable productions, by some of the 
early writers, are mere fables, and are laughable 
and ludicrous to us, in the extreme. One of the 
earliest works on the natural history of New Eng- 
land, was written by John Josselyn Gent, and pu 
lished in London in 1672. It was a book not much 
larger than the New England primer, and far- 
nished with plates, and entitled “‘New England 
Rarities.” This compared with Audubon’s splen- 
did work on the “Birds of America,’’ shews to the 
student in natural history, a greater contrast, than 
he had supposed this country, with all its march 
of improvement, could ever have furnished. We 
will now quote from the writings of several au- 
thors, who wrote upon the subject of our natural 
history in early times, and, who probably believed 
that what they had written was veritable truth, 
and not to be gainsayed. Our first quotation is 
from the New England Rarities, where the au- 
thor is describing nothing more or less than our 
bull frog, and the reader cannot fail to notice, 
there is not one word of truth in his whole de- 
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scription. Te says, “‘The Pond Frog, will chip in 
the Spring like S , and croke like T: in 
autumn ; Some of these, when they rite their 
breech, are a Foot high; the Indians will tell you 
that, up in the Country, there are Pond Frogs as 
big as a child of a year old.’’ Our author describes 
a bird, which he calls the Troculus, and says ‘‘it 
is a small bird, black and white, no bigger than a 
swallow, the points of whose Feathers are sharp, 
which they stick into the sides of the Chimney, to 
rest themselves [their Legs being aay 
short] where they breed in Nests, made like a swal- 
lows Nests, but of a glewey substance, and which 
is not fastened to the Chimney as a swallows Nest, 
but hangs down the Chimney by a clew like string 
a yard long und when they go away, they never fail 
to throw down one of their young Birds into the 
room by way of Gratitude.” 

The above relation of the Troculus, is no doubt 
intended for our chimney swallow; and if we can 
credit any of Josselyn’s description of it, we may 
notice that this bird, very early in the settlement 
of the country, forsook its natural abode in hollow 
trees, to seek the habitations of men, and the pro- 
tection they afford. We are not one of those per- 
sons, who entertain the idea that this swallow 
hangs its nests in our chimneys by a string, as a 
sailor dees his hammock, between decks, or that 
gratitude to the owner of. the chimney in furnish- 
ing these birds with a breeding place, prompts 
them to leave behind them one of their own off 
spring. In point of fact, the chimney swallow 
constructs its nest of very small twigs glued to- 
gether, and to the chimney by a gum, which the 
bird secretes from its mouth. This nest is small, 
and to the young birds crowded, and not being 
lined is hard and uncomfortable, thus inducin 
them to leave it, when only a few days old, an 
attach themselves by their sharp claws to the in- 
side of the chimney. In this situation they fre- 
quently lose their hold, and fall down the flue, 
and perhaps flutter into the room. If we must be 
compelled to believe strange relations in regard 
to the habits of the swallow tribe, as related by 
the old writers on Ornithology, with our own ob- 
servations to assist in guiding us, we should give 
a preference to those which relate to the torpidi- 
ty of these birds in winter, at the bottom of our 
ponds immersed in mud and water. 

There were a few birds, that early attracted the 
notice of the first settlers of our country. There 
were others, to which their attention had been 
called by the Indians, those close observers of na- 
ture. One of the birds mentioned by the old wri- 
ters, was called by the aborigines the Wakon Bird, 
and is thus described. ‘‘The Wakon Bird, as it is 
termed by the Indians, appears to be of the same 
species as the birds of paradise. The name the 
have given it, is expressive of its superior excel- 
lence, and the veneration they have for it; the 


wakon bird, being in their language, the bird of 


the Great Spirit. It is nearly the size of a swal- 
low, of a brown colour, shaded about the neck, 
with a bright green ; its tale is composed of four 
or five feathers, which are three times as long as 
its body. It carries this fine length of plumage, 
in the same manner that a peacock does his. Capt. 
Jonathan Carver, the traveler through the interior 
parts of North America in 1766, says the Naudow- 
essie Indians, caught several of them, when I was 
in their Country, and seemed to treat them as if 


they were of a 
feathered race. A 
United Brethren among the Indians of North 
America, speaks of the bird of the Great Spirit— 
or the Wakon Bird, and describes it nearly in the 
same language as that used by Capt. Carver. It 
is difficult at this time, to ascertain what these 
birds were that were seen and described by our 
travelers, in the Indian Country. They were sup- 
— to exist up to the time of Wilson.’’ The 
escriptio: of our King-bird, as given. by the old 
travellers, is as follows. ‘“The King Bird is like a 
swallow, and seems to be of the same species as 
the black martin, or swift; it is called the ae 
Bird, because it is able to master almost every bi 
that flies. I have often seen it bring down a hawk.” 
It would seem that the Indians observed the cour- 
ageous and tyrannical habits of this bird, before 
the arrival of our ancestors, and gave it the name 
of Sachem Bird. Williams, in his key to 
the Indiaan tongue, says ‘‘the Sachem is a little 
Bird, about the bignesse of a swallow, or lesse, to 
whom the Indians give that name because of its 
Sachim or Princelike cou and Command our 
greater Birds, that a man shall often see this small 
Bird pursue and vanquish and put to flight the 
Crow and other Birds, farre bigger than itselfe.’’ 
The generic description of the Ring bird, as given 
by our old writers, is inaccurate, the description 
of its habits is more correct. The Humming Bird 
was very generally known by our ancestors, and 
early attracted notice, and their descriptions of it, 
are generally correct, with the exception of its size. 
In Ogilby’sAmerica, published in 1671, the author 
says, ‘The Humbird is one of the wonders of the 
country, being no bigger than a Hornet, yet hath 
all the dimensions of a Bird, and wings with quills, 
spider-like legs, small claws: for color, she is as 

orious as the rainbow; as she flies, she makes a 
ittle humming noise, like the Humble-bee, where- 
fore she is called the Humbird.”” The Wild Pig- 
eon is mentioned by most of our old writers, and 
they were very abundant in New England in 1640; 
Josselyn says, ‘‘The Pidgeon, of which there are 
millions of millions, I have seen a flight of Pidg- 
eons in the spring, and at Micheelmas, when they 
ag back to the Southward, - four or five 
miles, that to my thinking had neither beginnin 
nor ending, length nor breadth, and so thick that 
I could see no sun, they joyn Nest to Nest, and 
Tree to ‘ree by their Nests, many miles together 
in Pine Trees. I have bought at Boston a dozen 
of Pidgeons ready pull’d and garbidged for three 
pence.”’ : 

The Whip-poor-will was another bird which from 
its singular note, attracted the attention of our 
ancestors. It is well kncwn, that it acquired its 
name Whip-poor-will, very —_ in the history of 
ur country. The Indians called it muck-a-wiss, 
the note of the bird striking an Indian’s ear and 
imagination, differently from what it did the 
lish. There was a bird described by our old tray- 
ellers in 1762, and said to be found in our woods, 
and called by them the Whetsaw Bird. Their de- 
scription of it was as follows: ‘The Whetsaw is 
of the cuckoo kind, being like that, a solitary bird 
and scarcely ever seen. In thé summer months, 
it is heard in the groves, where it makes a noise 
like the filing of a saw, from which it receives its” 
name.”’ This solitary bird of the cuckoo kind, 
above mentioned, was no doubt the little Acadian 


rps rank, to any other of the 
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Owl, and well known in Massachusetts. Audubon 
says it receives its name from the sound of its love 
notes, bearing a great resemblance to noise pro- 
duced by filing the teeth of a large saw. These 
notes, wher eoming, as they frequently do, from 
the interior of a deep forest, produce a very pecu- 


liar effect on the traveller, who not being aware of 


their real nature, expeets, as he advances on his 
route, to meet with shelter under a saw-mill at no 

at distance. In ‘‘Ogilby’s America,”’ publishec 
wm 1671, we find our birds, called by him common, 
and peculiar, thus enumerated somewhat after the 
mammer of Spencer in his Faery Queen. 


* The Princely Eagle, and the souarmg Hawk, 

Whom in their unknown ways theres non can chalk— 
The Humbird for some Queens rich cage more fit,— 
Than in the vacant wilderness to sit. 

The swift winged Swallow sweeping to and fro, 

As swift as arrow from Tartarian bowe, 

When as Avrora’s infant day new springs, 

When the morning mounting tark her sweet lays sings; 
The harmonious Thrash, swift Pigeon Turtle dove, 
Who to her mate doth ever constant prove, 

Turkey, Pheasant, Heath cock Partridge rare, 

The Carron tearing Crow, and hurtful stare,- 

The long-lived Raven, the ominous Scre&th Owl, 

Who tells, is old Wives say. disasters foul. 

The drowsie Madge, that leaves her day lov'd nest, 
And loves to rove, when day birds be at rest, 

The Eel murthering Heron and greedy Cormorant, 
That near the Creeks, in moorish marshes haunt. 

The bellowing Bittern, with the long leg’d Crane, 
Presaging Winters Isard and Death ef Grain, 

The silver Swan, that tunes her mournful breath, 
To sing the Dirge of her approaching death, | 
The Tattering Oldwives and the cackling Geese, 

The fearful Gull, that shuns the murthering Piece. 

The strong winged Mallard, with the nimble Feal, 
And ill shape’t |.oone with hs harsh notes doth squeal), 
There Widzins, Sheldrakes, and Humilities, 

Snipe-, Dippers, Sea Larks in whole millions flees.” 


The belief that swallows became torpid at the 
approach of winter, and buried themselves at the 
bottom of ponds, belongs to the past history of| 
our birds, being very generally believed by orni- 
thologists previous to the nineteenth century. In 
our next communication we shall speak of the 
brumal or winter retreat of the swallow. 

Danversport, Jan. 1, 1853. 8. P. F. 











For the New Engiand Farmer. | 

WARTS ON PLUM TREES. 
Frequent complaints continue to be made by} 
correspondents of agricultural papers, and others, | 
of the black bunches on plum trees, and as many| 
inquiries for a remedy. Cutting off the bunches 
and burning them im the fire is every where pre- 
scribed as that remedy, and more than thirty years) 
of personal practice, und observation of the prac- 
tice of others, enables me to say that remedy ts ef: 
feetual. It is easy and simple, though sometimes 
alittle severe on the tree. It may be it is too 
simple, and that a compound drug of many foreign} 
hard-named materials would be more attractive,| 








Peach an® cherry trees suffered much the past 
season by the great flow of gum. examination 
of the bark about where the gum oozed out it was 
found dead, and the wood dead or affected under 
it. Whether the flow of the gum is caused by a 
worm or not I eannot tell, though it appears to me 
that irritation from this source affeets it. Upon 
that pe oye T use the knife, gouge or chisel to 
remove the dead bark with the gum, and leave the 
wood naked to the sound line of bark and wood ; 
and if done thoroughly the gum ceases to flow— 
the wound beeomes dry and is soon covered with 
the growing wood. Ihad a young, thrifty cherry, 
the Fellow Spanish, several years ag, badly affect- 
ed and nearly girdled by dead bark, whieh } re- 
moved with the gum and to such extent that I ex- 
pected to lose the tree. The gum ceased to flow 
and the treefsoon healed over sound and has grown 
vigorous and large. No gum has till the past sea- 
\son made its appearanee. On exammation the 
;same state of the bark and wood as formerly ap- 
|peared—the same remedy or and thus far 
| with the same good effect. Whether the eause be 
a worm, or a disease or eaneer of the wood, so to 
speak, the free use of the knife appears to be the 
|efficient remedy. On peach trees the effect of re- 
|moving the dead bark and gum and leaving the 
|naked wood to the air has had the same good ef- 
fect, so far as my limited experience has gone. 


Rurvus Mcintire. 
Parsonsfield, Me. 








For the New Engiand Farmer. 
NORTHERN SPY APPLE. 


Dzar Str :—In answer to your inquiries about 
the Northern Spy apple, I am not fully prepared 
to give all the information you desire ; but as fax 
as Thess been able to test it, E am eonfident that 
it will do well with us in our northern climate.— 
The tree in the nursery is a yery strong and hand- 
some, upright grower, rather long jointed, but as 
it grows older the head thickens up, making it one 
of the handsomest trees grown. I have two hun- 
dred of them set out in my orchard now, five years 
from the bud. There ean be no loss to any man 
setting an orchard of them, even if they should 
not meet his expectations in fruiting, as they are 
the handsomest growing apple tree I have ever 
seen, and the stocks would i worth more than 
any others, to work other kinds of fruit on, being 
so very thrifty. To have them fruit well, I think 
they want a very strong soil,with high cultivation. 
The specimens sent were grown upon scions set in 
young, thrifty Baldwin trees five years since, this 
being the second year they have {ruited, bearing 
about one-half the quantity there would have 
been of Baldwins upon the same tree. The ap- 
ple grown with us is much heavier and firmer and 


the application of which would be ten times thejkeeps better than it does grown in New York. I 


labor that the ready use of the knife requires. I 
the depredation of the curculio could be as easily 

revented as the black warts, plums would be vast- 
y more abundant than they have been. The last 
season, however, my plums suffered but little, and 
my cherries inuch less than ever before from the 
bite of the curculio. I attributed this to the very 
frequent high winds that prevailed about the usual 
time that the plumsand cherries get their wounds. 
fligh winds clear the atmosphere of musquitoes 
and may partially do the same of the insects or 
bugs and millers that sting fruit. 





do not consider it in prime eating until May, and 

then I think it the best apple I have ever eaten. 

It will keep well until July. §_ Yours truly, 
Topsfield, Jan., 1853. . 





Oxp Farwer’s Atmanack.—Number sixty-one of 
this old favorite is published for the year 1853. It 
is well printed and filled with useful and interest- 
ing matter, and interspersed with blank leaves, so 
that the farmer will find it exceedingly convenient. 
Published by Jenks, Hickling & Swan, Boston. 


Fas. 
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STEAMING APPARATUS 

When hay is $20 per ton, and all grains pro- 
portionately high, it becomes the farmer to adopt 
every measure to economize. We have already, 
this winter, spoken of the importance of cutting 
hay, straw, corn stalks, &c., before feeding it out, 
and we Have thought the subject of steaming of 
sufficient importance to justify the expense of an 
engraving to illustrate the manner of doing it. The 
description we find in that: excellent work, the 
American Agriculturist, published by A. B. ALLEN, 
N. ¥. 

In some respects steaming is superior to boiling ; 
it depends considerably upon the amount of food 
to be cooked. 


In boiling, the blaze is outside of the kettle and 
the food inside ; it is, therefore, in continual dan- 
ger of being burned and much injured, unless some 
one stands by constantly stirring it. This is not 
only troublesome and inconvenient, but often adds 
more to the expenses of cooking, in the time of the 
person thus eiployed, than under ordinary circum- 
stances can well be afforded. Nor do we see how 
this is to be avoided, unless the kettle be made 
with false sides and bottom, allowing several inch- 
es space between them and the true, which space 
must be kept constantly full of water. This would 
nearly double the expense of the apparatus, require 
its being closely watched during the boiling, in or- 
der to fill the space between with water as fast as 
it evaporated ; the process of cooking would also 
be slower in this method, as it would require more 
heat around a double than a single kettle to bring 
the water within to a boiling point. 

If food is to be cooked, on a small scale, boiling 
may be cheapest ; if on a large scale, steaming is 
not only cheapest, but infinitely more compact ; 
for the former would require a very large, or sev- 
eral furnaces for different sets of kettles, whereas, 
the latter may be done with one small furnace, 
steamer, and pipe, as shown in the cut, with any 


steam pipe must be made movable with a screw, 
flexible, or be composed of some material that 
when the food is cooked in one tub, the pipe can 
be turned and inserted into another. e have 
seen no less than five tubs holding 150 gallons each, 
surrounding a small steamer, all of which could be 
filled with food and cooked within twenty-four 
hours. Three tubs, however, are usually sufficient 
for a large stock, in which the food of the first 
may be cooking, that in the second cooling, while 
that in the third is being fed out. A single per- 
son may be able to oversee, and efficiently manage 
all these operations, : 

The furnace, steamer, and tub, are so plainly 
delineated in the above cut, that they need no ex- 
planation. In cooking potatoes and other roots, 
the tub should have af se bottom perforated with 
numerous small holes, and set resting on blocks 
from 3 to 4 inches above the true bottom. The 
steampipe should enter the tub nearest to the true 
bottom. The steam is thus introduced between 
the two bottoms, quickly rises upward, and is even- 
ly diffused through the whole of the food. While 
the cooking process is going on, the top of the tub 
should be kept down as tight as possible, so as to 
prevent the escape of any steam. In cooking grain 
or meal, the false bottom must be taken out and 
the tub filled with water, as the steam heats the 
water and brings it to a builing point as readily as 
a blaze or hot coals around a kettle. 

Steaming is said to do its work more thoroughly 
than boiling, as it is so insinuating, it easily enters 
and bursts all the minute globules in the grain and 
vegetables. Be this as it may, certain it is, that 
either process renders the food more digestible, 
and easier assimilated by the absorbing” vessels, 
and therefore more economical. 

The following table in the Edinburgh Journal 
of Agriculture, shows very nearly the increase of 
bulk of different kinds of grain boiled to bursting. 


4 measures of oats increased to 

4 “6 barley “ 
buckwheat or bran 
maize increased to 


7 measures. 
10 “ 


“ 
“ 
“« 
“ 


“ 
“ 


wheat 





reasonable number of vats or tubs surrounding, in 
which to steam the food. In order to do this, the 


rye 


beans . 


“ 
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Boiled food, especially in winter, is much more 
nutritious, if fed as nearly blood warm as possible. 
If quite cold, or, above all, if in the least degree 
frozen, we doubt whether it is so beneficial as if 
uncooked—grain and meal we are certain are not ; 
for animals wil] eat the raw, cold, more greedily 
than they will the cooked. Stock fed upon cooked 
food will eat more of it than if uncooked, and lie 
down quicker to rest. Of course all this is better 
for them, as they will thrive faster, look finer, and 
do more work. [tis particularly beneficial to give 
hard-working horses or oxen, just as much whole- 
some, coool food as they can eat, soon after com- 
ing in at night. Toiling all day in the open air, 
man appreciates and knows well the benefit of a 
warm, hearty supper. Let him remember, then, 
that a warm mess and abundance of it, is equally 
beneficial to the animals which a kind Providence 
re given him as efficient aids in his arduous la- 

r. 





MILK CONVENTION. 


The milk trade has now got to be an important 
branch of business ; twenty to thirty thousand dol- 
lars worth being annually carried into Boston from 
asingle town. Like all other business in the out- 
set, this has been conducted somewhat loosely, 
and without those wholesome guards and regula- 
tions which every important business demands. 

Milk is purchased and sold in very large quan- 
tities by the can, for a stipulated price, under the 
general supposition that the can contains eight 
quartsand nomore. The can has, therefore, come 
to be a measure as much as the half bushel or 
peck. But upon an examination of these cans it 
is found that they vary considerably in their capa- 
city, some containing a gill, and others a half pint, 
more than the quantity sold for eight quarts. 

It is partly on this account, and partly on ac- 
count of the low price at which milk is now sold, 
that those producing it have resolved to have a 
uniform standard of measure. In order to effect 
this desirable end they met in convention at Brigh- 
ton, on Thursday, the 30th day of December, to 
take into consideration what ought to be done in 
the premises. A large number of highly respecta- 
ble citizens assembled, and were called to order by 
Wa. Hosas, Esq., of Waltham, and the meeting 
was then organized by choosing Mansur W. Marsa, 
Esq.,of West Cambridge, Chairman, and Bensamin 
WEttinecron, Esq., of Waltham, Secretary. 

At this meeting a business committee reported 
resolutions which were discussed and a portion of 
them adopted; and after an animated discussion 
the convention adjourned to meet at the same place 
on Thursday, the 6th inst. 

At the adjourned meeting on the 6th, there was 
a much more numerous gathering than at the first 
meeting; there being delegates from nearly every 
part of the commonwealth and from New Hamp- 
shire. All persons present interested in the sub- 
ject were invited to take seats and a partin the 
proceedings. The whole subject matter was dis- 


cussed, committees were appointed to prepare busi- 
ness for another meeting, to petition the Legisla- 
ture, to attend to the procuring of a hall, to adver- 
tise, &c. Great harmony of action and unanimity 
of views prevailed throughout the deliberations, 
with an earnestness and determination of purpose 
not surpassed by any political convention in the 
heat of a campaign. 

The following resolutions were passed with 
scarcely a dissenting voice. 


Resolved, That wine measure, that pres the on- 
ly legal measure, be adopted as a standard and 
uniform measure in the purchase and sale of milk, 
on and after such time as this convention shall de- 
termine. 

Resolved, That a petition be presented to the 
legislature now in session for the passage of an act 
requiring that all milk cans shall be sealed. 

esolved, That wine measure, as & measure for 
milk, be adopted on and after the first day of April 
next. 


A committee was then appointed to arrange, if 
possible, with the directors of the various railroads 
to take passengers to and from this convention at 
half price. 

The convention then adjourned to meet in Bos- 
ton on Wednesday, the 19th inst., at such hour 
and place as will be designated in the notice of the 
committee appointed to attend to that dusy. 


CONSEQUENCES OF COLD FEET. 
“Life is warm ; Death is cold ” 


If there be one subject that beyond all others 
demands the earnest attention of the American 
mother, that subject is the protection of the feet 
of her daughter from the cold and dampness of 
the pavement. We give it more than usual prom- 
inence, because the evil is neither understood nor 
regarded in any other light than a remote contin- 
geney not worth a moment’s thought, when com- 
pared to the gratification of making an impression 
on her admirers, by what she imagines a beauti- 
ful foot. : 

Physiologists have proved by actual experiment 
with the thermometer, that the central heat of the 
body, or that of the blood as it issues from its 
starting point, the left ventricle of the heart, is 
101 degrees ; and that at the sole of the foot itis 
not more than 90 degrees, 

The great and unchangeable law of the Creator 
that developes life, is warmth. The egg of the fowl 
only possesses latent life, till the warmth of the 
mother expands the germ, and gives the heart its 
first contractile or active force ; without warmth it 
would never assume its organized form nor contin- 
‘ue its action ; this gives conclusive evidence of the 
truthfulness of our motto. 

Before we speak of the influence of cold on the 
nerves of the feet, and its still more rapid effect on 
the circulation of the blood, through the action of 





the heart, let us consider the value of the great 
facts we have presented to the reader, viz., the nat- 
ural decrease of the warmth of the blood in the 
vessels of the feet, as a pepe means of permit- 
ting the ill effect of cold on these great central 
organs of life, the lungs, if not prevented by art, 
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It is conceded by All intelligent observers, that 
a violent chill communicated to the body, is very 
soon and sensibly felt in the lungs, and that pleu- 
risies and inflammations of the lungs themselves, 
are the frequent consequences of such exposure. 
Now, it is known that heat or ealoric has a ten- 
dency to equalize itself in all the various bodies in 
the universe ; ice itself, only melting, by the inev- 
itable necessity of imbibing heat, when exposed to 
it, according to this unchangeable law, it can 
only exist as ice during the summer months, by 
interposing between the atmosphere and it, sub- 
stances possessing a known power of repelling heat. 
Thus it is preserved in ice-houses. When the 
earth is colder than the body, this law instantly 
begins to operate upon the feet standiug upon it; 
pes gt the body is a producer of heat its safety is 
secured precisely in proportion to the vigor of 
health it possesses, or in other words, the rapidi- 
ty with which its blood circulates through the 
lungs. It therefore follows that the feebler the 
circulation, the more unable the body is to part 
with its heat. If you clothe the body warmly, 
and thus prevent its warmth from transmission to 
the atmosphere, and interpose a cork sole be- 
tween the sole of the foot and the earth, this 
transmission of heat is stopped,because cork, wool, 
silk and cotton are non-conductors of heat. 

In a woman of ordinary size, there can be no 
reasonable doubt from the computation of phys- 
iologists, that half of her blood passes under the 
feet in two minutes at the least! so that it will be 
seen the conducting power of the damp earth must 
continually deprive the blood of its warmth. The 
effect of cold upon the nerves is yet more. rapid 
than this. It is known to most persons, that in- 
stantaneous sneezing is often produced by standing 
on the cold hearth-stone or oil-cloth; and the 
speedy action of damp or cold feet on the bowels, 
is often painfully evident to many invalids. As- 
suming the body to be a producer of electricity 
(and it seems impossible to conclude otherwise,) 
that fluid is known to be subject to the same law 
as heat, i. e., to seek a constant equilibrium with 
surrounding objects. There can be no better con- 
ductor than the damp earth; all positively or 
negatively electrified bodies, not isolated or cut off 
by a non-conductor, seek an instant equilibrium. 


This is well known to philosophers, and ought 
also to be equally so to every intelligent and 
rational being ; therefore, it must be, that if 
heat and electricity be not the same thing, still 
the same danger must be incurred by too light 
clothing and shoes. Dr. James Murray has as- 
serted, and he thinks proved, that cholera is ren- 
dered impossible, by isolating the feet by cork 
soles, and feeding and clothing the body, so as to 
keep up a high degree of electricity. All experi- 
ence has proved that those persons most afflicted 
during both the epidemics which occurred in this 
city, were those who endured the greatest expo- 
sure to dampness, and ate the most watery and 
ill-cooked food ; and what is more conclusive, that 
they were mostly attacked towards morning, when 
the atmospheric temperature was lowest. 

Cork soles, of proper thickness, are an absolute 
non-conductor ; and when the leather of the shoe 
is of good quality, they will prove sufficient for all 
the purposes of health till the month of December. 





By that time the pedestrian should accustom her- 
self to a well-made hoot with buckskin leggings, 


made in all respects like those worn by males. 
Without such protection, she is never safe from 
the vicissitudes of an American climate, nor, from 
the liability to disease which will soon destroy her 
gracefulness and beauty. 





For the New England Farmer. 
SOWING GRASS SBED. 


Frrenp Brown :— Last summer I inquired, 
through the N. E. Farmer, what should be done 
with land on which s seed failed to come up 
in the spring. Immediately afterwards, I received 
a letter from Francis Brewer, of Springfield, Mass., 
kindly answering the question by giving the re- 
sults of his own experience in the case. 

And here I will acknowledge my obligation to 
him for his early reply, enabling me to try the ex- 
periment this year, so that I can now give the re- 
sult for the consideration of others. But first I 
will transcribe a portion of his letter, believing it 
belongs to the public as well as myself, and there- 
fore that he will excuse me for the liberty I take. 

Says he, ‘‘The month of August is decidedly the 
most favorable time in the year for stocking land 
to seed,—first, you are more sure of a per- 
fect catch of the seed, than when sown with spring 
grain, and your crop of grass will be free from the 
stubble which remains, and is unavoidably gath- 
ered in the first crop of hay succeeding the first 
process. It also furnishes an opportunity of ap- 
plying those manures, or stimulants, for a sue- 
cession of the hay crop, which it would be injudi- 
cious to apply to the grain crop; and again be- 
cause you are secured against any loss of expen 
ses by the crop of turnips, and these I consider im- 
portant reasons; and I venture to recommend to 
you, that you plow your land as soon as practica- 
ble, have on your compost heap from 100 to 150 
bushels of leached ashes, or 100 pounds sifted gua- 
no per acre, and have it spread evenly, and well 
harrowed in; mix 1 lb. of turnip seed with a suf- 
ficient portion of grass seed to go over the piece 
one way, sow the remainder of the grass seed in 
the opposite direction, then with a light roller or 
with a brush cover the seed, and I will warrant 
you success.”’ 

The above was received the 10th of 8th month 
(Aug.,) and pursuant to the recommendations con- 
tained therein, I had 1} acres plowed the 11th, on 
which we applied five and one-half cords of barn- 
yard manure that had lain in a heap all summer 
harrowed it in thoroughly, and the 13th, I sow 
half a bushel of herdsgrass seed, half a bushel of 
redtop, 8 lbs. of clover, and 14 lbs. of turnip seed 
and rolled it in. A crop of barley had been taken 
from the ground, and the seed that shelled in har- 
vesting, came up and produced a swarth. 

All the seed came well, and I found the turnips 
much too thick. Early in the 10th month we 
commenced thinning them, and pulled more than 
one-half of the Pane which gave a large quanti- 
ty of valuable fodder for our cows. I think the 
fodder was worth more than the cost of — 
so I have made no accountof either. The - 
er being favorable, I thought it best to leave the 
turnips in the ground as late as it would answer, 
so we did not commence harvesting on ape gy 
until the 20th of llth month. We took off 142 
bushels, or 125 bushels to an acre, The turni 
were not large, from want of sufficient time 
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grow in, but they were very good. The market/larly of those about erecting new buildings. Af- 

price here is 25 cents a bushel, so the account| ter reading it, most persons will be convinced that 

stands thus: it is better to expend money in planting trees, 
ee rere: COINS Gnd have ae shrubbery and flowers about a dwelling, than to 
Seed 


expend it in making a showy house. 





HaING ¢ nate pects of For the New England Farmer. 

besides having a fair prospect of a good crop_of| y;wneEPpENDENCE OF THE FARMER. 

grass next year, while on a part of the same field 

which was not plowed, scarcely any grass is to be) Mr. Eprror :—Everybody in America wants to 

seen. On that, Ll intend to sow grass seed next} be independent. We have lawyers, physicians, 

spring—a plan recommended by some people. mechanics, ministers and farmers ; all striving to 
The result of this experiment is entirely satis-| obtain or secure independence ; and all, in a good 

factory to me, and I confidently recommend others| degree, feel satisfied with the result of their la 

to try it wheneve: their grass seed fails in veri this behalf. We glory in our political and re- 

| 





spring; and my opinion is that it would be better|ligious freedom ; allof us. Here, we are all equal, 
not to sow it with grain, for there is always, on|from the President down to the pauper; if, in- 
dry land especially, an uncertainty of getting a|deed, the down hill slopes in that direction, which 
catch of grass med. If I should try it again, how-|is a question fairly debatable. But after all, there 
ever, and [ intend to, I should not sow more than|is no class among us so decidedly independent as 
seven or eight ounces of turnip seed on anacre. | the farmer. 

Will some one who knows give me the analysis| Look at the minister! Does he dare give utter- 
of ruta-bagas, parsnips, sugar beets, and mangle-| ance to sentiments that he knows will be general- 
wurtzel, or the value of each compared with hay?|ly distasteful to his society? Does the lawyer 

L. Varney. | want to displease his townsmen, on whom he ma 

depend for a living? Or do the merchant an 
mechanic feel perfectly free, at the commence- 
see ment of their business, when the good will of the 
Remarxs.—The analyses below were made, of| community may be considered as a portion of their 
the turnip and mangold-wurzel, by Sir Humphrey! capital, to take decided positions on the unpopu- 
Davy, and of the sugar beet and orange globe man-|!ar side? There are many of these classes, to be 
gold-wurzel, by Mr. Herepath, a celebrated chem-|S""° _ feel as independent as the pare iM “4 
ist in Bristol. Encland. cause, by success in business they do not feel the 
” 2 TNE . necessity of employing this windy capital, the 
‘éete. Quantity of Nutritive Matter in | breath of popular applause. . So long as men see 
Sere. that their fally bread, in a good measure, depends 
Mueil- | Gluten | Total of {on the esteem of their fellows they must be de- 
name "| ge or \Sugar.jor Albu-jnatritive | sirous of securing it. The mechanic depends in 
—— “ — |part, and principally, on his skill; and so of all 
Swedish Tarnipe, 12 . ~ professions. But — all depend also, in some de- 

Mangold Wurzel, 13 | 119 4 | 136 gree, on the good will of others. 

2 
1 


Friends’ Boarding School, 
Providence, R. I., 12 Mo. 21st, 1852. 














Orange Globe, 253 | 106% 1-20 1354 : : “1. a 
Sugar Beet, 174 | i263 | 14 | 1463 The farmer also, relies on his skill; but the opin 


hgpons ion of his neighbor is not worth a groat to him, 
Stephens, in his Book of the Farm, states that) so far as his ability to live is concerned. He plants 


the quantity of nutritive matter in the ruta-baga| his fields, and the good Lord, who ‘‘sends his rain 
is, in the white turnip from 8 to 13 parts in 100, 0n the just and the unjust,” makes no distinction. 
and in the yellow turnip from 114 to 17; so that He waters the fields of the Whig, the Democrat, the 
iti Ur ccs boom tenes ba te el . 30 Abolitionist, the Infidel, and the pious man, alike. 

Pp may de in ieeding 28 | The wildest fanatic in the country, by suitable til- 
tons of another, which is an important fact, and 


. , lage, may raise as good a crop as any one, and 
may account for the discrepancies experienced by) sell it as well. But let him attempt to live by 


farmers in feeding stock. ee a merchant, or mechanic ; how would 
We can give no comparison of the value of hay y —— ee wee a dr his, ng 
with turnips with sufficient accuracy to be intro- aed on oF ppecteagpnctenge be sggente yh ag 4 


: . : Professional men must study social laws. The 
duced here. In a trial at Whitelaw, in England,| farmer depends on the laws of nature. The for- 


between turnips, oil-cake and corn, in fattening) mer are always changing; the latter, never. Con- 
cattle, the turnips were found to produce one|sequently, the professional man is often in a di- 
pound of live weight much cheaper than either of|!emma and ae a what <~ for fear he 
the other substances. If such be the case with teh, OE Or gee Seale ae Neneh, a> 


- not in fashion. The farmer says just what he 
oil-cake and corn, we can see no reason why tur-| pleases ; for it never was yet discovered that it 


nips should not possess the same advantage over| killed his cattle or rotted his potatoes.. And the 
g ‘ he ; 

hay. We have similar results related to us in| farmer has aa a gg fg = most mechanics 

this vicinity, but our experience has not been suf-|°T promedead sate. Or if’ he'tias ‘net, 10's Be 

. ; os own fault. No farmer needs be a drudge. fa. 
ficient to warrant the expression of an opinion. His flocks in the pasture and his crops in the Ié; 

cy ae We call : are growing while he sleeps. When the merchant 

} . -—We call attention to the ar-|or mechanic closes his shop, the income from his 

ticle entitled, ‘That is my Home,” and partigu-' business is suspended. But the farmer’s income 
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is always increasing. He relies on nature, who la- 
bors for him continually, and on nature’s God 
who never slumbers. : 

If a young man wants to engage in business that 
will insure him in middle age the greatest amount 
of leisure time, there is nothing more sure than 
farming. If he has an independent turn of mind, 
let him be a farmer. If he wants to engage in a 
healthy occupation, let him till the soil. short, 
if he would be independent let him get a spot of 
earth ; keep within his means, to shun the lawyer ; 
be temperate, to avoid the doctor ; be honest, that 
he may have a clear conscience ; improve the soils 
s0 as to leave the world better than he found it ; 
and then if he cannot live happily and die con- 
tented, there is no hope for him. S. F., JR. 

Lyme, Dec. 28th, 1852. 


Remarks.—[a.] We say so too. Evenif he lacks 
capital to manage his farm matters as he would 
be glad to, he is out in the free sunlight, goes and 
comes as he will, sustains his health, and calls no 
man master. We thank you, friend ‘‘F.,’’ for the 
utterance of these just thoughts. 





For the New England Farmer. 
GLANDERS IN HORSES. 

Mr. Brown :—Having been a regular subscriber 
of your valuable farming journal from the com- 
mencement to the present time, I wish to inquire 
if you, some of your correspondents, or numerous 
readers, will describe the symptoms of glanders in 
the horse ; also prescribe a cure, if any there is. 
Also the symptoms of horse ail with a cure. Also 
the best medicine for cleansing the blood of the 
horse, and you will greatly oblige a 

Bridgewater, Jan., 1853. Susscriser. 

Remarxs.—The first symptom of glanders in the 
horse is a discharge at the nose. Eventually pus 
(matter) mingles with the discharge. If there is 
a discharge from both nOstrils the glands within 
the under jaw will be on both sides enlarged, and 
spots of ulceration will probably appear on the 
membrane covering the cartilage of the nose—not 
mere sore places, but small ulcers, with the edges 
abruptand prominent. As the disease progresses, 
other symptoms appear. The hind legs swell toa 
great size, and become stiff, and hot, and tender. 
The membrane of the nose becomes of a dirty livid 
color, and the aninral loses flesh and strength every 
day. The disease is almost always fatal. Various 
. remedies are prescribed, but we have little confi- 
dence in them. Turn the horse to grass, if in the 
summer, and let him enjoy a pure atmosphere, and 
if he is occasionally giddy give him a few globules 
of stramonium. 

The glanders is the most dangerous disease to 
which the horse is subjected ; it is also infectious, 
both to man and beast. 

There is some similarity between the disease 
termed ‘‘horse-ail,’’ and the glanders. 


The best medicine for ‘‘cleansing the blood of] 5} 


the horse,” is careful attention, proper feeding, 


' 


and demanding from him only a reasonable serviee 
in return. With these his blood will be pure, his 
spirits good, and he will yield you an annual 
profit. 

For a full description of the horse and his dis- 
eases we refer you to Youatt on the Horse, pub- 
lished by Saxron, N. Y., price $1,25, or to one of 
Saxton’s Rural Hand Books, on Horses, their Va- 
rieties, Breeding and Management in Health and 
Disease, by H. D. Richardson, price 25 cents. Or 
to Cole’s Book on the Diseases of Animals, pub- 
lished by J. P. Jewerr & Co., Boston, price 5@ 
cents. In these you will find full treatises on ev- 
ery thing relative to the horse. 





For the New England Farmer. 
ALUM, 


The alum of commerce consists of sulph. acid, 
alumina and potash. Alumina is never found 
pure in nature except in the ruby and sapphire, 
which consist of crystalized alumina combined with 
some coloring matter. Alum is the basis of all 
clay soils, in which it is always combined with si- 
lex or sand. The purity of the clay used in the 
arts, depends upon the greater or less amount of 
sand combined with it. Clay has a stron 
ty for water, and absorbs and retains it in | 
quantity, thus rendering the soil in which 1t 
abounds, wet and cold. 

It is very adhesive. Its particles have a strong 
attraction for each other, rendering the soil firm 
and compact. Much force is required to plow or 
work it. The roots of trees and other vegetables 
penetrate it with difficulty. Hence a strong clay 
soil is both difficult to cultivate and unproductive. 
It requires sufficient sand mixed with it to separ- 
ate its particles, and overcome their tenacity, so 
that the tender and delicate radicles of plants can 
readily penetrate them. In a sandy soil, the par- 
ticles are so loosely attached to each other, and 
have so little tenacity, that water percolates freely 
through them, and sufficient moisture is not re- 
tained to supply the demands of vegetation. 

A mixture of these two elements in suitable 
— rtions constitutes the basis of all good soils. 

ifferent vegetables require different proportions 
of these ingredients. Some require more clay and 
some more sand, some love a moist soil and some @ 
dry one. Clay has another property also, besides 
that of absorbing and retaining moisture, which is 
of immense importance to vegetation. It has a 
strong affinity for carbonic acid and ammonia, and 
when turned up by the subsoil plow, it rapidly con- 
denses them from the atmosphere. 

In light sandy soils, a certain amount of clay 
is always found, commonly from ten to fifteen 
per cent. A sandy loam contains from thirty 
to forty per cent. of clay. A clayey loam sev- 
enty to eighty per cent. e stiffest clay soils con- 
tain from eighty to ninety per cent. 

t is often desirable to ascertain what propor- 
tions of clay or sand are found in particular soils. 
This may be done with sufficient accuracy for all 
agricultural purposes, by putting a portion of the 
soil into five or six timesits weight of water, shak- 
ing it smartly, and pourin the mixture into a d 





ass vessel or tube. A common lamp 
Sith one end set upon a hall of putty or clay, will 
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answer very well. Leave the mixture at rest in 
the glass. The coarse sand will soon be seen col- 
lecting at the bottom. The finer sand will form 
a second layer, and the clay the upper or third lay- 
er. By observing the amount of each thus. depos- 
ited, we may obtain a sufficiently accurate notion 
of the proportion of each ingredient in the soil. 

A good soil must have clay enough to retain 
the water, the carbon, the lime, the ammonia, and 
other aliments that minister to the growth of 

lants, so that they may be found and absorbed 
y the roots, as they stretch themselves among the 
particles of the soil, feeling after the kind of nutri- 
ment which they need. At the same time it must 
contain sufficient sand, to allow the surplus matter 
to settle through it, or evaporate from it, so that 
the soil shall not be too wet or too stiff. Differ- 
ent vegetables, as has been already remarked, re- 
uire different proportions of these elements.— 

erdsgrass is fond of a moist soil, containing a 
—_ proportion of clay, while clover delights in a 
mellow, loamy soil. Rye thrives best in a warm, 
sandy soil, while wheat requires a stronger soil, 
with a larger ong of clay. Both require a 
good supply of lime. The art of mixing soils in 
proportions, suited to the crops that are to be put 
upon them, is one of the most important that can 
engage the attention of the farmer. Whenever 
Massachusetts shall establish an agricultural col- 
lege, the study of this subject will demand its 
share of time and talent. The ancient Italians, 
as we learn from Virgil, understood that certain 
soils were suited to certain crops; but it does not 
nad that they knew how to supply the elements 
that were wanting, or to neutralize those that were 
injurious, by the addition of others, that would 
combine with them, and form useful, or at least 
innocent compounds. This is an art that belongs 
to modern times. It has received but little atten- 
tion, as yet, in this country. Its importance will 
be more and more estimated, as manures become 
more expensive, and more difficult to obtain. 

Concord, Nov. 9. . s.:% 





OFFICERS OF COUNTY SOCIETIES. 


The following is a list of the officers of the 


Hampsnire, Franxiin anp Hamppen Sociery, for 
1853. 


President—Pao.i Laturop, South Hadley. 

Vice Presidents—George W- Hubbard, Hatfield; William 
Clark, Northampton; Elisha Edwards, Southampton; George 
Dickinson, Hadley; Christopher Wright, Northampton. 

Treasurer—8. L. Hinckley. 

Secretary—William O. Gorham. 

Auditor—L. 1. Washburn. 


FRrankiin County Socrery. 
President—llenry W. Cusuman, Bernardston 


Vice Presidents—Asa Howland, Conway; Zebina Steb- 
bins, Deerfield. 


Secretary—H. G. Parker, Greenfield. 
Treasurer—A. G. Hammond, Greenfield. 


Hampsuire County Society. 
President—ALFReED Baker, Amherst. 
Vice Presidents—Edward Dickinson, of Amherst; Linus 
Green, Hadley; Edmund Smith, South Hadley; Israel Towne, 


Belchertown; N. Austin Smith, Sunderland; Samuel lis, 
Northampton. 


Secretary and Treasurer—J. W. Boyden, Amherst. | 





Lore Water ror Hens.—Accidental Discovery. 
—During the last season, Mr. Joseph Wilcox, of 
this town, having occasion to administer lime wa- 





ter to a sick horse, inadvertently left a ~¥ of the 
preparation in his barn, which remained there for 
some months, serving as a favorite drink for his 
hens. He soon . afterwards found that the layin 
of his hens was apparently increased to a consid- 
rable extent. Being convicted of the importance 
of the (to him) new discovery, he has, during the 
present season, kept his hens constantly supplied 
with lime water, placed in troughs within their 
convenient access, and the result was an increase 
in eggs of nearly four-fold as compared with previ- 
ous experience. He is willing to share the ben- 
efits of the experiments with his neighbors if they 
choose to try it; and hence this publication. The 
newness of the discovery (though it may not now 
be new to all,) is claimed only as applicable tothe 
mode of imparting the lime in this case—its use 
in another form for the same purpose, having been 
previously understood by many.— Wayne Senti- 


nel. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE CHESTNUT TREE. 

Gent. :—Sometime since, I sent to the agricul- 
tural warehouse in Boston to get some chestnuts 
to plant, but failed to get them. I can get enough 
of them at the stores, and wish you, if you will, 
to inform me if those will answer to plant; how 
they should be kept through the winter to plant 
in the spring, and whether it would answer to 
plant them this winter, if I should catch the ground 
open. Yours, &e., N. J. Tuomas. 

Eden, Maine, Jan., 1853. 


Remarks.—The chestnut, both on account of its 
timber and the fruit it produces, deserves more 
attention than it receives. The nuts intended for 
planting should not be allowed to become thor- 
oughly dry. Those having been kept in quantity 
in the stores would probablysprout. They should 
be kept slightly moist through the winter and 
planted in the spring. Nature plantsthem in the 
autumn and covers with a thick coat of leaves; 
but it is probable that large numbers of those 
spared by the boys and squirrels never germinate, 
for want of being placed under favorable circum- 
stances of light and warrath. It is said that they 
need protection the first winter, as there is dan-. 
ger of their being killed by freezing. In trans- 
planting, the next spring they require much the 
sume attention as other trees, but without so rich 
a soil as is required for fruit trees. In Italy, 
chestnuts grow to the size of small apples, and 
are used for food by the peasantry. 

At a farmers’ meeting, in New York, Mr. Rice, 
speaking of planting chestnut timber, remarked, 
that he plowed up a tract of unproductive hill side, 
several years ago, and planted it with chestnuts, 
in rows four feet apart every way. ‘The first 
sprouts coming up rather crooked and scrubby, he 
went over the field and cut them down close to the 
ground, which caused new shoots to spring up 
straight and vigorous. The treesare very thrifty, 
completely shade the ground, and grow more and 
more rapidly as the soil becomes strengthened b 
the annual deposit of leaves. So well satisfied is 
he with the experiment, that he is now placing 
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other worthless lands in a similar course of im- 
provement. ° 

Emerson, in his ‘Trees and Shrubs,’’ says the 
chestnut tree is found on the banks of the Mous- 
um River, in the county of York, Maine, a little 
beyond the 43d parallel of latitude, and thence 
southward, as far as Florida, and in the Western 
States. It is found in every part of Massachusetts, 
but does not readily and abundantly ripen its 
fruit in the immediate neighborhood of the sea. 

Michaux says chestnut copses are considered in 
France as the most valuable species of property ; 
every seven years they are cut for hoops, and the 
largest branches serve for vine props; at the end 
of 14 years they furnish hoops for large tubs, and 
at the age of 25 years they are proper for posts 
and light timber. The chestnut grows well on 
rocky hills, and other lands hardly rich enough for 
cultivation. 





MAN AND HORSE. 


When a horse does little work, we give him less 
attention—when not worked at all, we know that 
mischief will result, unless he is well exercised. 
When a horse is hard worked we know it to be 
impolitic to load its stomach while suffering from 
fatigue. When a horse comes in from a journey, 
a groom knows that its health depends on its skin 
being freed from the dust and perspiration, and 
also that the animal can not be comfortable unless 
cleaned once aday. If its food does not agree 
with it, the groom varies it in quantity and quali- 
ty or both. No sensible owner lets his horse 
drink while in violent perspiration, nor do ‘more 
than rinse its mouth, but will let it drink its fill 
about an hour before its meals, neither allowing 
it to load its stomach with liquid either at meals, 
or when hard work is immediately to follow. 

This is all sound pyrene treatment, drawn 
from a watchful observation of the effects of a 
ne diet and regimen on the health and ca- 
pabilities of the animal. How differently man acts 
to himself. When he is streaming with perspi- 
rationand giving orders for careful attention to 
his horse, he will walk into a refreshment or even 
an ice-cream! His diet is regulated by his tastes 
and cravings; the quantity varies not with his 
exertion or labor, but with his palatability. His 
meals consist of dishes proportionate to the length 
of his purse. The times of eating depend on 
business, fashion, or anything but his physical 
wants. His drink also is taken according to his 
inclinations, or according to the society he mixes 
with, and quantity or quality vary on/y with his 
palate and means! Those who work least, gene- 
rally fare the richest. The skin of a horse must 
be kept clean or disease ensues, but the horse’s 
master is heedless of this, and when visited by 
disease, wonders how it happened! Surely man is 
the most inconsistent animal on earth ! 





Sappixs.—The clearest proof of the antiquity 
of saddles, says Beckmann, is the order of the Em- 
peror Theodosus, in the year 385, by which those 
who wished to ride post-horses were forbidden to 
use saddles that weighed more than sixty pounds. 
Ifa saddle was heavier, it was cut to pieces, Sad- 





dies in the fifth century, must have been very 
splendid ; so much so that a prohibition was is- 
sued by the Emperor Leo I., in which it was or- 
dered that no one should ornament them with 


pearls or precious stones. 





OLD MIDDLESEX. 


The annual meeting of the Trustees of this 
county took place at Concord, on the 5th Jan., 
1853. They decided that the next exhibition of 
the agricultural society shall be holden at Con- 
cord, on the first Tuesday and Wednesday of Oct. 
next, it being the 4th and 5th days. This society 
heretofore has occupied but one day in its annual 
exhibition. The committee of arrangements were 
instructed to provide accommodations for ladies at 
the dinner table on the second day of the show. 
This is another new feature and a most commend- 
able one, we think, in this old society. The diffi- 
culty has been heretofore, we understand, that no 
room large enough to contain more than the mem- 
bers of the society could be obtained. The Trus- 
tees propose now to purchase land, enclose it with 
a substantial tight fence, and erect buildings for 
the accommodation of the fruits, vegetables, flow- 
ers, houschold manufactures, and machinery and 
implements, where they may all be exhibited un- 
der cover. This will leave the spacious and beau- 
tiful hall recently erected in that town to be oc- 
cupied for the dinner, where some five to seven 
hundred persons may be seated. 

In addition to the usual exhibition, a Spadin 
Match has been directed; the premiums offe 
are five in number, consisting of 5,4, 3,2 and 
$1. 

A new premium of $10 will also be offered on a 
single team of one pair-of oxen, dfiven only by 
those who have already taken the society’s high- 
est premium on plowing. 





For the New England Farmer. 
DOOR YARDS. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—By your paper, T learn that 
the Hon. Josiah Quincy, Sen., is still at the good 
work of giving encouragement to > cag by 
addressing the farmers at a cattleshow dinner ; 
and in the same paper, I saw an article in refer- 
ence to clean door yards. More than thirty years 
have elapsed, since I saw in one of Mr. Quincy’s 
addresses at an agricultural dinner, the following 
paragraph, which will serve as his opinion at that 
time. If I donot use the precise words of the 
venerable author he will excuse me, as I acciden- 
tally saw the address while travelling in an ad- 


joing State.” 


‘In viewing the farm we will stop at the door; 
far be it from me to enter, for where neatness and 
economy reign without, the husband seldom fails 
to be seconded by his companion within. But how 
is the path? Is it a pavement inlaid with broken 
crockery and abandoned utensils of household fur-- 
niture? Do the thistle, the briar and the worm- 
wood contend for the mastery along the fence '— 
Are the poultry roosting upon the window sills, 
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the geese strutting at the front door or the pig 
in the entry? The proprietor of 
imself a farmer, but 
practically speaking, he is ignorant of the a, b, c, 
of the art, for the first three letters of the farmer’s 


playing pupp 


such an abode may call 


alphabet are neatness, economy and order. 
Hardwick, Dec. 29, 1852. ALTER MANDELL. 





For the New England Farmer. 


ON PRODUCING FRUIT TREES FROM 


SEEDS. 


This seems to many an uncertain business—be- 
sides they want a quicker way. Others are will- 
ing to take time to do anything the best way, if 
Others still go in 


they could know what that is. 
the beaten track, buy their trees to set of a nur- 


seryman, and leave it for those who can afford it, 
to think and make experiments. While the pomolo- 
gist observes the uniformity of Nature’s operations, 
in every species and variety of fruit, leaf, blos- 
som, branch and trunk; fruit, color, flavor and 
time of ripening, hardiness and productiveness ; 
learning the characteristics of each class and kind 
—constantly inquiring for her laws and produc- 
tions, anddelighted with every new discovery, acts 


with her, and with safety, certainly and success. 


Now, Mr. Editor, for the gratification of this class, 
ermit me through your 
columns to share with ¢hem the ‘pleasure and pro- 
fit I have derived, as a learner from Nature’s 


and the benefit of all, 


teachings. 


In past years, the country farmer used to select 
his best apples for eating and market, and make 
The pomace was spread from 


the rest into cider. 
which to raise a nursery. Of course, these seed- 


were of the poorest quality. The trees might 


lings 

be hardy and good bearers, and grafting was re- 
sorted to, for obtaining choice varieties, by the 
most enterprising. Still, the best fruit was sold 
or used for eating, never sowed ; and nurseries still 
raised from thg pomace of the poorer kinds, bud- 
ding them when small, became at length quite a 
business as the only way of securing desirable 


fruit. 
were set in one tree. In towns near the mar- 
ket, (say Boston) more choice fruit was raised, 
and sometimes a fair seedling was allowed to stand 
and bear, and perhaps a new and valuable sort ob- 
tained, say a Porter, by chance. Now supposing 
(what I consider to be certain) that this seedling 
was from a good apple, perhaps partaking the na- 
ture of two kinds growing on the same tree or 
near each other, one earlier than the other and 
less acid, this would account for its difference in 
flavor, and time of maturity. Suppose another 
seedling resembling Baldwins in form and the hab- 
its of the tree, but fruit of a different flavor, could 
not this be produced from seed of a Baldwin ap- 
ple, affected by another whose flavor it partook? 
I have spoken only of apples ; but I think the 
principle will apply to different species of fruit 
trees, standing in proximity, and in blossom at the 
same time. 
the tree and flavor of the fruit may be affected, 
and thus while some of the original kinds, many 


of new varieties may be produced from the seed 


taken from orghards containing many kinds. 


Let it be observed, no tree can contribute to 


roduce seed different from itself. Good trees ming- 


Not unfrequently, scions of different kinds 


By mingling the pollen, the habits of 


ng can produce only good fruit. Two trees ming- 


ling cannot produce more than one new 

Sweef varieties cannot produce sour, nor can 
apples produce late. Or different varieties of win- 
ter and sour mingling produce a variety of sweet 
or early. So it is easy tosee why valuable new va- 
rieties of seedlings may be obtained from, or near 
our market towns and cities, and the great im- 
probability of getting them from the pomace of 
the poorest. 

Again, if as I suppose, seedlings far surpass en- 
grafted trees in longevity, and are certain to have 
a uniform character, which one budded or engraft- 
ed may lack (by reason of difference between the 
stock and scion, especially when one is early and 
the other late,) there are at least two reasons fa- 
voring the seedling. If great improvements in the 

abits of trees are possible, probable, and as I 
think certain, by combining hardy with delicate 
trees,—the constant and large bearers with the 
sparse—those of rapid growth and early maturity 
with slow, late, &c., as well as the acquisition of 
new and choice varieties, it would seem to accord 
with the spirit of the to attempt it, though 
like many other discoveries, it might displace ex- 
isting operations. 

I might show the analogy between this and 
stock breeding and the evidence that ‘‘these things 
are so’’—not speculations, and give some thoughts 

have had on ways of protecting trees from ming- 
ling, and of obtaining pure seed and choice varie- 
ties for nurserymen as a business which, if de- 
sired, I will give you in another article. 

Before closing, I wish to say something about 
vegetables. 

or some years, I have been trying to improve 
some kinds. The first attempt was with sugar 
beet. Finding the French seed grew more than 
half out of the ground, and that part was wood 
when ripe,(tough) of little value, I determined, an 
succeeded in three years to obtain a crop of equal 
weight, grown under ground, all white and ten- 
der with small tops. Next I set about a change 
in my carrots, which, though very large, were 
very tapering. I am much gratified with my 
late crops. They hold their bigness remarkably. 
I would like you to see some selected for seed 
when I dug them (as I always do) and their size 
a foot from the top; and to furnish seed, and one 
carrot from each of three kinds, Orange,Purple and 
White Belgian, from which to get a plate and ex- 
hibit in the store and in your journal, that Yan- 
kees might see the article from which the offered 
seed was raised. 

Some years since, in pulling my English tur- 
nips, (raised from imported seed) though a great 
yield, they run quite too much to tops with dish- 
ing crowns. Finding one only, with a small top 
and small root, om 9 like two saucers put to- 
gether, I preserved it for seed, and the next 
year sowed what I got from it, among my pota- 
toes, then beginning to be affected with disease. 
They mostly died ; but I got 75 bushels of ae 
‘true to the seed.’’ I saved and set out 8 bush- 
els of the most beautiful I ever saw. This was 
in Springfield. All who saw them admired them, 
and spoke for some of the seed, which I circulated 
freely at $1 the pound. Tops barely enough to 
pull up the single root, not much bigger than a 
pipe-stem. They were good as handséme. All 
this goes to encourage me in selecting the best 
roots and employing the best means possible, for 
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obtaining the best seed, from which to secure 
the reward for the best care and culture of the 
orchard, field and garden. 
Yours, truly, 
Lancaster, Jan. 1, 1853. 


Benyamin WILLARD. 





VEGETATION OF THE ARCTIC 
REGIONS. 


The soilis always frozen, and merely thaws 
during the summer a few feet below the surface. 
But the thawing is by no means uniform. In peat 
it extends not deeper than two feet, while in other 
formations, especially in sand or gravel, the ground 
is free from frost to the depth of nearly a fathom ; 
showing that sand is a better conductor of heat 
than peat or clay, corroborating the observation 
of the accurate J. D. Hooker, who, after a series 
of experiments in India, arrived at the same con- 
clusion. The roots of the plants, even those of the 
shrubs and trees, do not penetrate into the frozen 
subsoil. On reaching it, they recoil, as if they 
touched upon a rock through which no a 
could be forced. It may be surprising to behold 
a vegetation flourishing under such circumstances, 
existing independent, it would seem, of terrestrial 
heat. But surprise is changed into amazement on 
visiting Kotzebue Sound, where, on the tops of ice- 
bergs, herhs and shrubs are thriving with a luxu- 
riance only equalled in more favored climes. There, 
from Elephant to Eschscholtz point, is a series of 
cliffs from seventy to ninty feet high, which present 
some striking illustrations of the manner in which 
arctic plants grow. Three distinct layers compose 
these cliffs. ‘he lower as far as it can be seen 
above the ground, is ice, and from twenty tg fifty 
feet high. The central is clay, varying in thick- 


‘ ness from two to twenty feet, and being inter- 


mingled with remains of fossil elephants, horses, 
deer, and husk oxen. The clay is covered by 
peat, the third layer bearing the vegetation to 
which it owes its existence. Every year, during 
July, August and September, masses of ice melt, 
by which the uppermost layers are deprived of sup- 
port, and tumble down. A complete chaos is 
thus created: ice, plants, bones, peat, and clay, 
are mixed in the most disorderly manner. It is 
hardly possible to imagine a more grotesque as- 

ct. Kore are seen pieces still covered with 
ichens and mosses, there a shoal of earth with 
bushes of willow. At one place alump of clay 
with senecios and polygonums: at another, the 
remnants of the mammoth tufts of hair, and some 
brown dust, which emits the smell peculiar to burial 
places, and is evidently decomposed animal matter. 
The foot frequently stumbles over osteological re- 
mains, some elephants’ tusks measuring as much 
as twelve feet in length, and weighing more than 
two hundred and forty pounds. Nor is the for- 
mations confined to Eschscholtz Bay. It is ob- 
served in various parts of Kotzebue Sound, on the 
river Buckland, and in other localities ; making it 
probable that a great portion of extreme North- 
western America is, underneath, a solid mass of 
ice. With such facts before us, we must acknowl- 
edge that terrestrial heat exercises but a limited 
and indirect influence upon vegetable life, and that 
to the solar rays we are mainly indebted for the 
existence of these forms which clothe with verdure 
the surface of our planet.—Botany of the Voyage 
of H. M. 8. “* Derald.”’ 








For the New Engiand Farnier. 
ON POULTRY. 


Mr. Eprror: —I keep a few native fowls, ex- 
pressly for the profit of the eggs ; I raise no chick- 
ens to sell; and [I profess no skill in raising chick- 
ens. As I am often inquired of whether I get 
enough to pay the expense of keeping, I thought 
I would send you a fair statement of the expendi- 
tures and income of the year 1852, commencing 
January 1; and if you see fit to give it a place in 


your columns, each one may judge as to the profit 
for himself. 


Jan. 1, 1852-82 hens, worth 25 cts. each.........+< $9.75 
They consumed 29 bushels of corn........-+.+-se00 2,09 
Do. 4 bushels buckwheat.........-....+° 2,00 

Do. 13 bushels of oats. ............eeeeeee 67 

Do. 7 | re es ae ub 

4 hens bought in the fall....... ..0s.scccceccccscvecee 67 
Making the expenses..........se+seeeeses $35,41 
Income—No. of eggs sold, 363 dozen. ........+..++ $54,690 


2 hens raised and killed 





WON 55 60d céndaccsecjcdinccddoswecbbar $64,938 
Subtract expenses........0.eceecseeveceses 35,41 
Actual profits.......c.cccseesessceccevecs $29,52 


Which bears a profit on each hen of 75 cents and 
nearly 6 mills. You will see that I make no ac- 
count of interest on the hens I started with, and 
I give no eredit for manure, which I consider very 
valuable on my land,—more than the interest on 
$9,75. And I have given no credit to the hens 
for the eggs used in a small family. Eggs sell 
much lower in Berkshire county than in the east- 
ern counties. I have sold the past year 143 doz. 
for 12 cts. per doz., and some others for 124 cts. 
Hinsdale, Jan., 1853. J. Apsorr. 





For the New England Farmer. 
CULTURE AMONG TREES. ie 


In a recent number of the Farmer, I noticed an 
article speaking discouragingly of culture among 
fruit trees. I was surprised at this, because m 
own observation has been, that the keeping the 
ground light, and well pulverized about trees, even 
as far as their limbs extend, and occasionally dress- 
ing the ground with some fertilizing substance, 
improves their growth, and their bearing qualities. 
So fully have I been persuaded of this, that I have 
thought their = in a series of ten years, 
would be doubled by so doing. I know that a 
large proportion of the apple trees on our farms, 
stand in the fields or pastures, where the grass 

ows about them, receiving no culture or atten- 
tion whatever ; and more than half the time, yield- 
ing little or no fruit. Some trees standing thus 
yield fruit in abundance. But asa general thing, 
those trees which are best cultivated, bear best, 
both in quantity and quality. So fully satisfied are 
the dealers of fruit in our markets of this, that 
they will readily pay from siz tv ten per cent. more, 
for fruit that grows on cultivated grounds. 

That trees are sometimes injured by carelessly 
holding the plow, whereby the roots are broken, 
and the bodies barked, there can be no doubt. 
Such culture is not to be commended. This, I think, 
must have been the kind of culture condemned by 
your correspondent from Maine. I presume the 
same kind of usage, would be equally injurious to 
vegetables. 
know one orchard of forty Baldwin apple trees, 
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that yielded more than three hundred barrels of 
fruit of best quality, the past season ;—and about 
the same quantity in the season of 1850. The 
and about these trees has been kept in a per- 
ctly pulverized state for a half a dozen years or 
more, and manured like a garden. Can any one 
doubt that the proprietor has found the reward of 
his labor, in the abundance and quality of his 
fruit? 

The benefits of such culture is particularly seen, 
in relation to the Danvers Winter Sweet. When 
fully cultivated, it yields fruit large, fair and 
bright ;—when left with the grass growing under 
and about the tree, the first is dwarfish, spotted, 
and oftentimes knurly. The same is true, to a 
great extent, in relation to the Baldwin, both of 
which, I have often observed. P. 

Jan. 10, 1853. 


Remarxs.—We fully agree with our intelligent 
correspondent in what he says above. Some re- 
marks which we have made on the subject of cul- 
tivating orchards, were with the intention of cau- 
tioning persons against entering their orchards 
with large plows and heavy teams and tearing up 
the earth and roots, as they would those in re- 
claiming a meadow. 

Our own practice is to cultivate where the trees 
are compact, and to dig around and manure those 
standing in pastures, once or twice a year. 





ACENOWLEDGMENTS. 


From Mr. Asa CLeMents, nurseryman, Dracut, 
fine specimens of the Winter Green Sweeting, 
Mother Apple, and Jewett’s Fine Red. The first 
is rather too dry—the other two apples of fine fla- 
vor and well worth cultivation if they are good 
bearers. 

Also, later, a box of fine apples from Mr.CLements, 
of Dracut. With some good judges we have tast- 
ed the fruit and do not think his recommendations 
too high, and so stand aside and let him speak for 
himsel? He says, 

I send you six varieties of ae No. 1. 
Minister, « well known variety in Essex County : 
with me, it is not strong and vigorous in the nur- 
sery, but is hardy in the tree, and produces enor- 
mous crops of fair and good keeping fruit. 

No. 2. President.—The original tree is now 
standing on the farm of Capt. Jonn Wurtz, (1 
think it is John) in Salem, N. H. It was ina 
bearing state, when Washington was inaugurated 
President, and was named for him. I have seen 
it full of showy fruit twice within a few years. 
The tree now looks venerable and healthy, and as 
though it might outlive the people of Pelham, and 
a large portion of ‘the rest of mankind.’’ In the 
nursery, rather vigorous. 

No. 3. Mother.—This variety I have once only, 
fruited, and these specimens are a portion of the 
crop. In my judgment it is one of the best apples 
extant, and should think from appearances quite 

olific; though on that point, the short experience 

have had will not enable me to determine with 
accuracy. 

No. 4. Jewett’s Fine Red, or Nod-head.—This ap- 





ple, I have been informed is addicted to the naughty 
(knotty) habit of growing unfair for two or three 
years when it first begins to bear, and as far as my 
own experience will enable me to judge it sustains 
that reputation to the fullest extent, albeit it is a, 
fine apple, and worthy of cultivation. Young trees 
are ‘aheantiy vigorous and form beautiful heads, 


well balanced, between the upright and horizon- 
tal 


No. 5. Red Cheek.—A local name,scarcely known 
out of Dracut ; matures immediately after the Por- 
ter, Oct. and Nov., and fills a space that is almost 
a vacuum hereabouts so far as good apples are con- 
cerned. I had about three bushels which were the 
most beautiful in appearance, and [ had almost 
said, in quality, of any apple on my farm. I cer- 
tainly sold them better than any other, this sea- 
son, except the Early Sweet Bough, which always 
commands a good price on account of its good 
qualities and early mo ory They grew on one 
side of an old tree grafted four or five years ago, 
with three other sorts, on other parts of the same 
tree. It grows well, and bears ditto; young trees 
strong and vigorous, and I regret that through 
negligence or some other cause, they have been 
permitted to dwindle nearly out of the nursery. 
They shall be renewed. 

No. 6. Name unknown, a late fall apple; my 
father brought the scions from Vermont a few 
years since. It was there called Red Cheek, which 
name appears to be a misnomer, as there is seldom 
any blush upon them, except on specimens much 
exposed to the sun. Young trees hardy and pretty 
fair growers, and in my estimatio, it is deserving 
a name and cultivation. Please make the best 
use of the single specimen I send. 


Asa CLEMENT. 
Dracut, Jan. 13, 1853. 





For the New England Farmer. 
DEATH OF WM. G. LAKE, ESQ. 


Died in Topsfield, on the 10th inst., Mr. Wil- 
liam G. Lake, aged 45 years. 

Mr. Lake was somewhat extensively known, as 
a horticulturist and dealer in nursery trees. He 
had devoted his whole time and energies, for the 
last fifteen years, to the cultivation of fruit and 
fruit trees. He had spared no pains or expense to 
procure the best varieties for cultivation. He had 
made himself practically acquainted with the grow- 
ing of trees, and of performing the various nurse- 
ry operations. 

For several years past, his tables at our agri- 
cultural and horticultural shows have not been 
surpassed by any other contributor. 

He had, for several years, supplied the vicinity 
with fruit trees, and several parts of the common- 
wealth, the southern parts of New Hampshire, 
and even the inhabitants of California will soon be 
gathering fruit from trees sent out by Mr Lake, 
and which were raised on the soil of Tupstield. 

Mr. Lake has sold trees from 25 cents to 25 dol- 
lars apiece. He has left on his grounds, (ten 
acres) between twenty and thirty thousand worked 
fruit trees from one to four years old, on the bud, 
for transplanting, besides leaving the grounds sup- 
plied with standard trees, just beginning to bear 
fruit; various ornamental trees have had a full 
share of his attention. 

The town of Topsfield is indebted to Mr. Lake 
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for the building up of quite a village, ornamented 
with a variety of forest trees and shrubbery, where 


fourteen years ago, but one single dwelling, and a 


tall pine tree, relieved the monotony ef mossy stone 
walls that bordered the highway. 

Mr. Lake has certainly left a growing and en- 
during memorial of his industry, activity and taste. 


4. It would probably bring to light new animal 
manures in different parts of the State by the re- 
searches of the lecturers, and of the farmers after 
they were put upon the track. 

5. It would awaken a deeper interest in agricul+ 
tural pursuits, and give them increased respecta- 


About a fortnight before his death, he met with | bility. 


an accident on Charlestown bridge, from which he 
had very nearly recovered, when he was attacked 
with inflammation of the chest, three days before 
his death. He leaves a wife and three children, 


6. Opportunity might be given during the meet- 
ings of the Institute for visiting.some of the best 
conducted farms and gardens in the vicinity, and 


who, for their great and sudden bereavement, thus, witnessing the operations of scientific prinei- 


have the deep sympathy of the public. 
Topsfield, Jan. 14, 1853. M. A. R. 





MASS. STATE BOARD OF AGRICUL- 
TURE. °- 


Wepnespay, January 12, 1853. 


Gov. Bourwe.t in the chair. The proceedings 


of the last meeting having been read, the Secretary 
read a letter from the Hon. Lev: Lincotn, brother 
of the lamented Col. Jonn W. Linco, a late 
member of the Board, in reply to a letter of con- 
dolence from the Board. Also, a letter from tke 


les. 
F Mr. Brown read a report upon the Education of 
the Young Farmer. 

Mr. Brewer presented a report on laying down 
land to grass. 

Mr. Procror moved that the subject of electing 
a Secretary be now taken up. 

Mr. Wiper, from the committee appointed to 
present the names of candidates, said be had no 
written report to make, but would state that the 
names of several gentlemen had been recommend- 
ed from various parts of the Siate,which names he 


Worcester Society announcing the election of Hak- | would report if the Board desired it. 


vey Donaz, Esq., of Sutton, as a member of this 


Board as successor of Col. Lincoln. 


Mr. Fsssenpen, of Sandwich, moved that the 
further consideration of the election of a Secretary 


A letter from M. Varremare was read, acknow1-|be postponed until the next meeting of the Board, 


edging the receipt of certain agricultural documents 


from Mr. Walker, Secretary of State. 
Mr..Joun C. Gray reported on orchards. 


Mr. Spracus, of the Plymouth Society, reported 


on the Barnstable ayd Bristol Societies. 


Prof. Hircacock reported upon the Essex Coun- 


ty Society. 


and that the present Secretary continue to act 
until another is appointed. 

On motion of Mr. Frencn, it ‘was voted that 
when the Board adjourns, it adjourns to meet again 
on Tuesday, the 25th inst., at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

Mr. Lawton reported on Indian Corn. 

Some arrangement was made in regard to the 


Mr. Brewer reported on the Worcester West meeting of the several County Agricultural Socie- 


Society. 

Mr. Lawron reported on the Housatonic Soci- 
ety. 

Gov. Bourwett reported on the Hampshire, 
Franklin and Hampden Societies. 


ties. 

Mr. Proctor, from the committee appointed to 
examine the Progressive Farmer, a work by Mr. 
J. A. Nasu, Teacher of Agriculture in Amherst 
College, :nade a favorable report, and recommend- 


Prof. Hrrcucock read a paper recommending the |ed its use as a reading book in common schools. 


establishment of Farmers’ Institutes throughout 


And at a quarter past 6, P. M., the Board ad- 


the Commonwealth, similar to the Institutes for journed to meet as above stated. 


the promotion of education. The following are 
the leading suggestions of the paper :— 





Hors.—Quantity in market at present time for 


1. A vast amount of knowledge concerning the sale, 150 to 200 bales; will not exceed the latter. 
principles of agriculture could be imparted to the Quantity in hands of growers, to come to market, 


farmers in every part of the State. It would, in 
fact, form an ambulatory agricultural school, where 


will not exceed 1000 bales, making 1150 to 1200 
bales, against about 1000 bales in market, and in 
hands of growers to come to market, last year at 


the young, especially, would learn very rapidly |this time. The quantity exported since the Ist of 


from the best masters. 


September, will reach nearly 600 bales, purchased 


2. It would give an opportunity to men well in this market, a large proportion of which was 


qualified, after looking at the chemical and geolo- 
‘gical constitution of the soil, to make suggestions 
to the farmers of the different districts as to im-|being correct, and will have a tendency to rectal 


proved modes of culture. 


3. It would farnish a good mode of’ communi-| (Whether the statements referred to were m 
cating intelligence to the farmers of discoveries 


sent to New York, and shipped from that port. 
The statement in the Courier 4th inst., and the 
Boston Shipping List of Saturday, is very wide from 


both growers and consumers, if not correc 


e 
designedly or not the author can best answer.) . 
The above statement is correct, and can be relied 


and improvements in agriculture, of distributing | ypon, 


new varieties of seeds, and making known new and 
improved breeds of domestic animals. 4 





Sales have been made within the last week, of 
125 bales at 19220 cents, first sort. Ww. B. 
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tw The following remarks by the Hon. R. B. 
Hubbard, which are copied from the Plow, the 
Loom and the Anvil, are interesting inasmuch as 
they show the doctrine heretofore entertained in 
respect to the degree of intense cold fatal to the 
poses bud is erroneous. We have heard other New 

gland authority stating that the peach bud out- 
lived last winter a degree of cold equal to'26 deg. 
below zero. We are however by no means inclined 
to believe in the opinion set forth in this article, 
that budding of itself enervates the health and vig- 
or of the peach tree. A well-grown specimen of 


the peach raised by budding is quite as hardy, in 
our opinion, as a tree of the same sort from a pit. 
It is next to impossible that it should be otherwise. 
Some varieties are hardier than others, but the dif- 
ference in vigor proceeds from causes other than 
the mode of propagation. 


PEACH TREES. 

For a few years past we have been encouraged 
in the belief that we could raise peaches in Massa- 
chusetts—that we should not be always depend- 
ent upon New Jersey and Delaware for this most 
delicious of fruits. But the result of the last win- 
ter has terribly shaken our faith. I hive never 
known such destruction among fruit trees of any 
kind. I have been in each of the New England 
States, and find that the remark is true of all. 

A large portion of the trees, probably one-third, 
were killed outright. Of the remaining portion, 
@ moiety came out unscathed, while much the lar- 
ger part show signs of sickly life, here a bud and 
there a limb ; of fruit there will of course be but 
very little. Many gardeners are discouraged, and 
say it is of no use trying to raise peaches in New 
England. Many years will elapse before we shall be 
gpa to witness such a crop @peaches as 

ast autumn. 

But [ took my pen to submit some queries which 
have arisen in my own mind touching the culture 
of the peach. 

It has been asserted by writers of distinction, 
and generally believed, that the peach bud would 
not endure a greater degree of cold than 12 deg. 
below zero. ‘The correctness of this is disproved 
by last winter’s experience. In this place, the 
mercury frequently sank below 12 deg., and three 
times, as low as 20 deg. Yet, there are some 
peaches this season. I have seen three trees, 
standing together on the sunny side of a dwell- 
ing house, which appear as healthy as ever, and 
are burdened with fruit; while nimeteen-twenti- 
eths of the trees in town had not a blossom, and 
at least three-fifths were killed. In some places, 
trees standing on the north side of buildings were 
uninjured, while those on the south side were 
killed. In the hilly towns of Worcester county, 
also in York county, Maine, the trees have suf- 
fered comparatively little ; while in the valleys of 
the Connecticut and Merrimac most of the trees 
are dead. I notice also thatin the same locality 
the trees which have .survived are those which 
have grown slowly, while those which have made 
rapid growth, have verified the adage, ‘‘soonest 
matmred, soonest decay.’’ Another fact I notice ; 
the trees which survived are mostly natural fruit. 
In my garden were twelve trees of budded fruit ; 
every one died. In the garden of a neighbor near 
by, with similar soil, were about twenty trees of 
natural growth, all of which are alive and doing 
well. 





From these facts I draw the following inferen- 
ces: the surest way of raising the peach is the 
natural way—from the stone. Like produces like 
in the peach ajmost as surely as in corn. The 
natural tree is hardy, even in cold New England, 
after bearing twenty years. The artificial is al- 
ways delicate—seems an exotic—a hot house plant, 
whose life is as a vapor. The growth of the tree 
should never be forced. If the soil is rich, growth 
should be retarded, by “Sie underneath the 
tree gravel and sterile earth. 

The observance of these two ‘simple rules, I be- 
lieve will insure us good peaches, and in abun- 
dance, even in Massachusetts. 

What say you, Messrs. Editors, to this radical- 
ism ? R. B. Hussar. 

Sunderland, Mass. 





U. S. AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The Recording Secretary, Rosertr C. WALKER, 
Esq., has issued the following notice, which we 
take pleasure in placing before the public. 


‘The first Annual Meeting of the United States 
Agricultural Society will be held in the Smithso- 
nian Institute, Washington City, on Wednesday, 
the 2d day of February next, at 10 o’clock, A. M.; 
the Officers of the Society for the ensuing year are 
then to be elected. The importance of strength- 
ening in its infancy an Institution which has for its 
object the promotion of our National Agriculture, 
it is hoped will secure the attendance of a large 
number of members.”’ ' 


It is earnestly hoped that all the officers of our 
County Societies will become members of the Na- 
tional Association, by sending their names and the 
initiation fee of $2 by the delegates from their re- 
spective Societies. This National Association needs 
now, especially, the countenance and support of 
those who feel the importance of a more enlight- 
ened system of agriculture throughout the coun- 
try. 

We will not doubt but that the government will 
before long lend its aid to the noble work begun; 
not by granting any special privileges to the far- 
mer—that we do not ask—but by taking such a sure 
and liberal course as shall promote its own inter- 
ests and strengthen its own hands. But as the 
people are always in advance of the government, 
it is necessary for the present to sustain the great 
national movement by individual effort. 





Vocat Macuinery or Birps.—It is difficult to ae- 
count for so small a creature as a bird making a 
tone as loud as some animals a thousand times in 
size; but a recent discovery has shown that, in 
birds, the lungs have several openings, communi- 
cating with corresponding air bags or cells which 
fill the whole cavity of the body from the neck 
downwards, and into which the air passes and 
repasses, in the progress of breathing. ‘Thisis not 
all ; the bones are hollow, from which air pipes are 
oaruen to the most solid parts of the body, even 
into the quills and feathers. The air being rare- 
fied by the heat of their bodies, adds levity. By 
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foreing the air out of the body, they can dart down 
from the greatest heights with astonishing velocity. 
No doubt the same machinery forms the basis of 
their vocal power, and at once resolves the mys- 
tery. 





BULL RINGS. 



















‘‘Put not your trust in princes,’’ is good sound 
doctrine, and we wish to add, as somewhat more 
in our line,—nor in bulls. These animals may be 
docile and manageable for years, and then sud- 
denly become dangerous, and destroy limb and 
life. A farmer in S. had a fine animal, which ‘he 
had been in the habit of fondling in the pasture, 
and who never had shown any vicious propensi- 
ties; but upon neglecting these attentions, one 
day, the bull suddenly turned upon and wounded 
him so that he lived but a short time. They 
should never be trusted. The insertion of a ring 
in the nose is not a cruel process when properly 
done,—not as much so as the heathenish practice 





. of boring the ears of children. With a suitable 


punch, a little larger than the ring to be inserted, 
the cartilage of the nose may be perforated at a 
single blow, with very little paih. The ring may 
then be put in place and screwed together, and 
the wound will soon heal over. In this manner 
the most fractious animal may be managed with 
too much trouble. : 





Manvrine Frotr Trees.—Many fruit trees which 
have been considered valueless, may be recovered 
by being manured in fall and winter; and during 
warm days when the surface of the soil is not 
frozen, even stimulating manures may be applied, 
with impunity and covered with earth. Thus Pe- 
ruyian guano, now applied, will be so divided 
through the soil by spring, as not to injure the 
young spongioles from the roots when they re- 
sume growth ; whereas, if applied after the spring 
growth commences, the spongioles would be in- 
jured. Lime, ashes, and other manures appro- 

riate to different soils and trees, may be applied 
In @ similar manner. 

Peach trees should be laid bare to the top of 
the roots at this season, and the crops of the next 
year will be materially increased, while the frosts 
destroy the ova of insects resident in the surface 
soil.— Working Farmer. 





Burnixc Bonss.—We see some of our cotem- 
poraries are recommeding the burning of bones to 
render them easily reducible, by breaking before 
dissolving them in sulphuric acid. This is entire- 


ly unnecessary, and causes a waste of the nitro- 
naire parts of the bone. A much better plan is 
to throw them into dilute sulphuric acid, and af- 
ter a week draw off the super-phosphate of lime 
formed by the solution of part of the bones in the 
sulphuric acid, and break the bones—they are ea- 
sily broken after such treatment, and may then 
be returned to the dilate sulphuric acid for furth- 
er solution. We name this for the use of those 
who are too far from the large markets to procure 
hosphate of lime in any other form than as whole 
Geoes ; but when the native apatite of Dover, 
N. J.,or Crown Point, Lake Champlain, or the re- 
fuse bone-black of the sugar refiners can be pro- 
cured and treated with sulphuric acid, its cost will 
probably be less than that of collecting bones, ex- 
cept in the vicinity of slaughter houses.—Jhid. 





. For the New England Farmer. 
ANALYSIS OF SOILS. 


Mr. Epiror:—A few days since, a young gen- 
tleman, son of a substantial farmer of this place, 
called on me to inquire, where he could go to learn 
how to analyze soils, and to witness practical il- 
lustrations of experiments of this kind. I was 
mortified, not to be able to name any place with- 
in fifty miles, where this information could be ob- 
tained. I told him that an experimental depart- 
ment in agriculture was getting under way in 
connection with the college at Amherst, where 
this kind of instruction would be dispensed ; but 
whether students would be admitted for a short 
time, or on what terms they would be admitted, 
I was unable to say. I inquired of him, what at- 
tention he had given to agricultural studies. He 
said he had Prof. Leibig’s works, and sever- 
al shale took your paper, and read it care- 
fully,—and knew most of the elementary substan- 
ces to be found in soils, but did not know their ex- 
act oy ees or how to ascertain them. He 
he ad much leisure in the winter months, 
and should be glad to devote his attention to it if 
he could find some one to direct him in so doing. 
If he could be informed what articles of chemical 
age were needed to proceed in an analysis 
of soils, in a manner to be relied on, he should like 
to obtain them ; as he knew several of his associ- 
ates who contemplated farming as their employ- 
ment, and would be glad to possess the informa- 
tion. I was pleased with the intelligent inquiries 
of the young man, and placed in his hands such 
books as I had at command, which I thought would 
assist him. But books alone will not be sufficient. 
He will need some experienced hand to guide his 
experiments, at least for a time. Presuming that 
he is only one of the many similar cases, within 
the limits of the circulation of your paper, I 
thought I would state his case to you; and h 
you will be able to give such advice as will be of 
service. Perhaps, if you should mention his case, 
af the next meeting of the Board of Agriculture 
some of the gentlemen there would be able to tell 
something about it. We have had inuch éalk about 
agricultural education ; it seemsto me almost time 
to have something besides éa/k,—in the form® of 
experimental instruction. ° 


Jan. 3, 1853. 





Remarxs.—Ambherst, and the Mount Airy Insti- 
tution, are the only places within our knowledge, 
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where the pupil can receive systematic, scientific 
teaching. When the Massachusetts Board of Ag- 
riculture gets through some of its preliminary busi- 
ness incident to a new organization, we trust the 
suggestion of our correspondent will be attended 
to. 





For the New England Farmer. 


FRUITS FOR NORTHERN CULTIVA- 
TION. 


Mr. Epiror : — Annexed I hand you a list of 
fruit of such varieties as I have in a bearing state, 
all in field cultivation, without high brick walls or 
board fences to protect them. I have fruited eve- 
ry variety upon the list, and they all do well with 
me, with the exception of two varieties, which I 
have not so fully tested as I have the others ;— 
those are the Northern Spy and Spitzenburg. I 
feel confident the Spy will do well with us in good 
cultivation ; and if so, it will prove one of the best 
late-keeping apples, and should be extensively cul- 
tivated. The Spitzenburg is a very handsome, 
rich flavored and late keeping apple, but it has the 
appearance of being a poor bearer, but may do 
better as the tree grows older. 

I have several other varieties of new fruit under 
cultivation, which I shall speak of hereafter, if 
you think the annexed list worth publishing. 

Yours truly, W. G. Lake. 


APPLES. 


Late Keeping Winter. Porter, 
Baldwin, Minister, 
Roxbury Russet, Gravenstein, 
Rhode Island Greening, Alexander, 
Danvers Winter Sweet, River App lg 
Northern Spy, Luscombe, 
Spitzenburg. William Hill. 


Early Winter. 
Hubbardston Nonsuch, 
Aunt ilannah, 

Sweet Baldwin. 


Early Summer. 
Williams’ Favorite, 
Early Sweet Bough, 
Early Juneating, 
Baizing Sweet, 

Red Astracan. 


Fail. 
Fall Harvey, 


PEARS. 


Bartlett, Buffum, 

Beurre Bosc, Van Mons. Leon le Clerc, 
Fiemi<h Beauty, St. Ghistlain, 

Beurre Diel, Golden Benrre, 

Duchess de Angouleme, Belle Lucrative, 

Louise Bon de Jersey, Urbaniste, 

Andrews, Beurre de Aremberg, 
Vicar of Winkfield, Columbia, 

Glout Morceanu, Dix, 

Winter Nelis, Tyson, 

Falton, Beurre de Anjou, 

Seckel, Lawrence. 

Rosteezen, 





CHERRIES. 


| Arden’s White Heart, 

| Large White Bigarreau, 
American Amber, 
Early May Duke. 


PLUMS. 


Green Gage, Lawrence's Favorite, 
Red Gage, Jefferson, 

Prince’s Yellow Gage, Black Imperial, 
Imperial Gage, Lombard. 
Washington, 


Black Tartarean, 
Black Eagle, 
Knight’s Early Black, 
Davenport, 

Yellow Spanish, 


Remarxs.—The above was sent us by Mr. Laxe 
on the 6th inst., and before the ink was scarcely 
dry, he was summoned from this, to that untried, 
world, ‘‘from whose bourne no traveller returns.” 


Mr. Lake was an excellent nurseryman, and fall 
of devotion to his business, as these, perhaps the 
last lines he ever penned, will declare. ‘Thus in 
the flush of manhood and life, one after another 
are called from this busy and anxious state to that 
to which each passing day is hurrying us on. May 
we seek from above help to apply our hearts unto 
wisdom, and be prepared for the summons, how- 
ever unexpectedly it may come. 





For the New England Farmer. 


KEBEP EXACT REOORDS., 


Mr. Eprror :—Some remarks in your paper of 
the lst inst. have led me to make the remarks 
which follow, and which if you deem appropriate 
at the present time, are at your service. 

Farmers should record with more care than they 
are accustomed to do, the results of their own ex- 
perience. When they raise a good crop, they 
should record the fact, and describe the soil and 
the mode of tillage by which so good a result was 
obtained. If they make a poor crop, they should 
make a record of this also, and the circumstances 
which led to it. The experience of the practical 
farmer is worth more than all the theories and ex- 
periments of the chemist in his laboratory. Ex- 
perience at the bedside is worth more to the physi- 
cian, than all the theories of the Professor in the 
lecture room. Theories may assert experience. 
They may give a right direction to the experiments 
of the practical man, and often enable him to ar- 
tive at his conclusions by a shorter path than he 
would without them. But experience, after all, 
must decide. In the living organization we do not 
always obtain the exact results from the applica- 
tion of chemical principles, that we do when ex- 
perimenting upon dead matter in the laboratory. 

This is true in the stomach. Medicines often 
fail of their expected results, because their action 
is modified by substances which they meet with in 
the stomach, or by the vital powers of the system. 
So in vegetables, the promises of the chemist are 
not always fulfilled. There are so many varying 
circumstances connected with temperature, mois- 
ture, and the constitution of the atmosphere for 
the time being, which are beyond our control, but 
which nevertheless, modify the results of chemical 
activities, that the promises even of a Liebig must 
be received with considerable latitude—a wide 
margin must be allowed for the record of the devi- 
ators from the rigid rule. 

Theories can only give a general direction to ex- 
periment, Like theories in medicine and morals, 
they need to be corrected in their working by ex- 
perience. 

But the sciences of morals and medicine are not 
therefore useless. Far from it, they impart to us 
the knowledge of certain fundamental principles, 
which are of universal application, but which, in 
their application to individuals, require the modi- 
fying hand of experience. The case is precisely 
analogous in agriculture. The careful hand of in- 
telligent experience is needed to modify the appli- 
cation of its theories. For this reason the man of 
mere science is not the safest teacher, or the surest 
guide. He may be an accomplished scholar, he 
may present plausible theories and fine specula- 
tions, but they may not be applicable in the cir- 
cumstances under which it is proposed to apply 
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them. The man who is to meet the farmer in the|completed, furnishing her in the richest manner, 
walks of every-day life, who is to suggest to him\at a cost of $50,000 over ordinary ships of -the 
mn ep pn premier sor ps contac veg - of xind. About the first of May he will take un board 
orts, and correct his ical errors, w . 
agg om pont li pa be to him o guide and ¢ his sons and daughters re forty rn fifty other 
friend, must be not only a man of science, but a|®uests, and sail for London, Copen agen, Stock- 
practical man. He must possess a large share of |holm, St. Petersburgh, Havre, Bordeaux, Lisbon, 
. practical sense, and have occupied a wide circle of ob-| Gibraltar, Marseilles, Naples, Malta, and such 
servation. The mere Agricultural Chemist, fresh) other ports as may be desirable, staying a short 
“= stig ty y, Sa espe paras A wp Leet time at each port, giving fetes and secing the lions. 
ments he would set them upon, than all the advan- The entire yor cama which is cetimeted adler vat 
tage would be worth, that would result from his than $200,000, will be borne by the projector. 
teachings. Our farmers would be disgusted with|This is about the most extensive plan of a pleasure 
his ignorance of practical details. trip ever yet entertained, and when carried out 


That fine spirit that is manifesting itself at the (which it undoubtedly will be) will be very apt to 
present time, especially among our young farmers, 


needs to be fostered and encouraged. If it is di- A Europeans some new ideas of the outside bar- 

rected by a skilful hand, it cannot fail to lead to barians of Yankeedom.—New York Tribune. 

good results. But if an unskilful hand attempt to 
. give it direction, it will be more than discouraged. AUTUMN AND WINTER. 

It will be changed to prejudice, against all science 

—which will retard for years, the march of im- ee wae 

provement ; like the prejudice which arose against | The Autumn is going with its beauty so glowing, 

the expensive and impracticable experiments of the oe wane ns ms mens ad pone pall; 

gentlemen farmers of the last generation, and ge mgt pags 2 v8 ya - = 

which has not yet died out of the community, but ¥ nig box 

is still found opposing the efforts of the patriot and |The dahlias are lopping, the ripe fruit is dropping, 

the philanthropist for the good of his country and| The corn-leaves are withered and dry on the stalk; 

his race. ‘ The ring-dove is sighing, the grasshopper dying, 

It seems to me, that what is wanted at the The fire-fly no longer enlivens the walk. 

present time, is that the spirit of improvement and| The forests are changing, the wild birds are ranging 

enterprise should be encouraged and strengthened,| To hunt out a home. where the skies are more clear; 

and the farmers taught to unite their efforts, and The stream deeply flowing, the chilly winds blowing, 

concentrate their influence for their own and the| 4! tell us that Winter, cold Winter is near. 

public good. Prejudice is to be overcome, and a/|Summer’s sweets while we're tasting, away all care hasting, 

disposition is to be awakened and developed in some} The days of the peach and melon are o'er; 

practical form, to secure for themselves and their| Then let us be trying, while Autumn is dying, 

children more and better instruction than they have| 7°!*Y up for Winter a plentiful store. 

hitherto enjoyed upon all subjects relating to their| Work freer and harder, fill the barns and the larder, 

daily business. When a public feeling has been| Then give to old Winter, whene’er he shall come, 

called forth, and a demand created for more scien-|4 welcome most willing; we'll heed not its chilling, 

tific instruction—then the farmers will be prepared If there’s warmth round the hearth-stone and plenty at 

to sustain institutions that will afford them in- heme. 

struction of a higher character. But until a larger| But while we are cheerful—no cause to be tearful, 

demand exists, it will be in vain to furnish a sup-| Let us think of the children of Sorrow and Wrong; 

ly. Scientific instruction of a high grade will not} 4"4 give from our treasure, with no stinted measure, 

be appreciated, and if provided bales the practical) Of the good gifts of Heaven to help them along. 

men are prepared for it, it will only serve to put Ohio Cultivator. 

off to a more distant day the very object at which a 

we are all aiming, viz., practical farming, guided or the How Bagtend Demmen, 


by scientific knowledge. PEACH BORER PLASTERED UP. 


Remarxs.—We commend the above suggestions _ awed ay Arar inte. Var sibel Paoted ie 
to every reader, and especially to those in every | borers, especially in the forks of its limbs, I 
State, who have a controlling influence in direct-|to cut them out. Still T was afraid that this re) 
ing agricultural education. The first thing to be|¢ration, to be performed in many places, might in- 
done is, to prepare the mind for a better system |J°T° the tree, and as I had some very fine, almost 
‘ : . pure white ciay prepared, I plastered the limbs of 
by the plainest and most practical teachings—the| the tree with it, and closed, when the plastering 
initiatory steps—and until that can be accom-|cracked in becoming dry, the cracks by rubbing 
plished, all higher aims will prove worse than use-|them over with a painter's brush, pati in water. 
less. - The plastering became hard enough to with- 
stand the effects of rain for several weeks, after 
A Macwiricent Purasure Trip.—A prominen |the elapse of which all the borers were dead. The 
steamboat owner of this city, who has made an a b Hamam Bs go over, and 
immense fortune in steamboating, has devised a : : rer metng . 
novel, most liberal and magnificent plan for dis- Ti sapeines conten Be- Se 


‘ olpee .. | to the destruction of the apple borer, communica- 
bursing some of his gains. He proposes to rig in|ted in No. — of the New England Farmer. 


the most perfect style, a steamer yacht, now nearly Cuar.es SrepHor. 
. 
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THE GARDEN 


The first outline below, that with the short 
stem, is a good outline of the Garden Royal Ap- 


ple. The fruit is below medium, roundish-flat, 
dull, greenish, russety yellow, mostly covered with 
dull, deep red in the sun, with numerous large, 
light red specks, stem short, slender, in a medial 
cavity ; calyx medial, open in a broad, shallow ba- 
sin ; flesh very fine, tender, almost melting, crisp, 


‘ 


~ 


THE LONG STEM APPLE. 

This apple is excellent for the dessert or cooking 
from the first of September to the last of October. 
It is a good and constant bearer. Originated in 
East Bridgewater, in this State. 

The fruit is large, medial size ; flattish round; 
pale yellow, brown full in the sun; dark specks 
and patches; stem extremely long, slender, in a 
broad, deep cavity ; calyx large, rather open, in a 
broad and shallow basin ; flesh white and tender, 
juicy, of a rich, mild, delicious, sprightly and aro- 
matic flavor. 


FARMING IN THE EXTREME EAST. 


Some people, in Massachusetts, seem to think 
that if you go as far ‘‘down east’’ as Kennebec, 


you have arrived at the extreme point of the Ag- eye rested upon a large, white edifice that we took 


ricultural kingdom, beyond which no dependence 
can be placed on cultivated crops ; if they continue 
on as far as Penobscot, nothing is to be found 
there but Iceland moss struggling for existence on 
cold blue clay ; and if they should dare proceed 
to the St. Croix, and thence follow up the line 
that separates Maine from New Brunswick, as far 
as the mouth of the Aroostook, they would have 
to encounter granite boulders and perpetual ice 
quarries all the way. There is a great mistake in 


ROYAL APPLE. 


of a delicious, highly aromatic flavor. There is 
scarcely an apple superior to it in point of flavor. 
Fit for use in September and October. Moderate 
grower and great bearer. Every garden should 
have atree or two. Rather small for market. It. 
originated, we believe, in the town of Sudbury, 
near Boston, and is produced there now in per- 
fection. 





this matter, and we have often wondered that ou 
neighbors just west of us should remain so wy 
ly ignorant, as most seem willingly to be, of the 
soil, climate and agricultural capacities of this 
very ‘“‘down east’’ State of Maine. 

We recollect that three or four years ago last 
summer, we passed leisurely with our own horse 
and carriage along the eastern line of our State 
from Eastport, through Calais, by the State road 
to Houlton ; and we were pl_ased to notice in most 
places, the excellent quality of the soil, and the 
exuberant crops that were growing out of the bo- 
som of the earth. Grass, grain of all sorts, po- 
tatoes and other vegetables were superior to any- 
thing of the sort we ever saw in Massachusetts. 
The trees of the forests through which we passed 
wer2 larger than can be found elsewhere in New 
England. In the course of our ride, one day, we 
remember we came to a spacious opening, and our 


at first for a great meeting-house. On approach- 
ing nearer, and inquiring fur the use of the build- 
ing, we ascertained that it wasa barn. Its piazzas, 
its neat finish, and its ventillators on the roof, re- 
sembling towers, gave it the appearance of a 
comely church. It was on the farm of Samuel J. 
Foster, formerly of this city, whose neat and com- 
fortable mansion house was on the opposite side 
of the road. We halted to see an old neighbor. 
His location is in Weston, a town named for Judge 
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of such successful agriculture is equally compi- 
mentary to the scientific skill of Mr. Foster, and 
to the fine capability of our State as a farming 
country. 

Memorandum of crops from thirty-six acres of 
land, in the town of Weston, in Maine, cultivated 
by Samuel J. Foster. 

30 tons of hay; 667 bushels oats; 186 do. 
wheat; 97 do. buckwheat; 40 do. corn; 17 do. 
peas; 947 do. potatoes; 812 do. carrots; 21 do 
turnips. 

The average of oats was 67 bushels per acre ; of 
wheat, 32; of buckwheat, 56; of carrots, 1008 ; 
of potatoes, 750. 

Mr. Foster remarked that he did not think the 
whole expense of the buckwheat, when threshed 
and in the granary, exceeded 12 1-2 cents per 
bushel. 

I think it may be questioned whether any of our 
Western States afford a more successful sample of 
agriculture than this. Yours truly, 

T. Cusnine. 

P.8. TI also learn from Mr. Foster, that he dug 
from a field on the bank of the Molunkus river, a 
carrot of the orange kind, measuring four feet and 
eight inches long.’’ 

That carrot, we suppose, is cousin to those of 
the same family which, in [linois, grow down in 
the earth till they come through on the other side 
in the Chinese empire. Seriously, we ask any 
rational man where he can go in Massachusetts, or 
any other New England State, and with the same 
labor obtain larger and better crops than accrued 
to Mr. Foster the past season? Let this prejudice 
against ‘‘down east’’ be done away.— Gospel Ban- 
ner. 





LEGISLATIVE AGRICULTURAL MEET- 
INGS. 


Ssconp Mgetine—Tugspay Evenine, Jan. 25, 1853. 


The second Legislative Agricultural Meeting of 
the season was held on Tuesday evening, at the 
State House. 

The meeting was called to order by B. V. 
Frenca, of Braintree. 

Mr. Brown, of Concord, moved that a commit- 
tee of five be appointed by the chair to nominate 
a permanent list of officers and prepare business 
for the meeting. 

The motion was carried, and Messrs. Brown, 
Howarp, of Boston, Dopex, of Worcester, Pace, 
of New Bedford, and Merriam, of Tewksbury, 
were appointed that committee. 

They subsequently reported the following gen- 
tlemen to constitute the Executive Committee, 
whose duty it is to secure chairmen for the meet- 
ings, prepare rules, and select subjects for discus- 
sion—and they were unanimously chosen: B. V. 
Frencu, of Braintree, J. H. W. Pace, of the Ex- 
ecutive Council, Josepn Suir, of the Senate, 
J. W. Procror, of Essex, and Naru’: Trout, of 
the House. Mr. Sax, of Truro, was subsequent- 
ly added. 

Mr. M. P. Wipsr, of Dorchester, was invited 
to take the chair, which invitation he com- 
plied with. 





The Executive Committee not having time for 
action, a topic for discussion was called for, where- 
upon, , 

Mr. Merriam, of Tewksbury, suggested for this 
purpose, whether some change could not be made 
in the method of bestowing premiums by agricul- 
tural societies, which would enable them ‘more 
effectually to attain the objects for which premi- 
ums are designed. 

Mr. Merriam remarked in explanation, that he 
conceived that the present modes of bestowing 
premiums failed to accomplish their true sim, 
viz., improvement in agricultural products. For 
instance, take the milch cow. The first premium 
is awarded to the best animal, without regard to 
the place where she-was raised, provided she had 
been kept in the county fora period of perhaps 
six months. She may not be owned bya breeder, | 
nor kept for the purpose of breeding, and was 
bought, perhaps, at an extravagant price, to please 
the fancy of some rich gentleman rather than to 
improve our stock of milch cows. Her competi- 
tor m 1« cow raised in the State, and by a 
farmer who rears his own stock ; but the former 
gets the premium. Is this course calculated to 
improve in the least our stock of mileh cows He 
did not suppose that the object of premiums was 
to induce rich men to purchase the best cow that 
can be found in the State or country. The same 
remarks, Mr. Merriam continued were also appli- 
cable to working oxen. In his (Middlesex) coun- 
ty, the regulation is that they must have been 
owned in the county six months. 

Mr. Merriam wished to have the intellectual 
faculties of the farmer stimulated, as well as his 
hands, and for this purpose would have the con- 


| trol of agricultural societies placed entirely under 


his control, and have him draw up the reports, 
make the addresses, &c. He was confident that 
it would prove of great benefit, and be a decided 
improvement on the present method. 

Mr. Sern Spracuz, of Duxbury, considered ita 
matter of some difficulty to ascertain how to im- 
prove our neat stock, owing to the variance of 
opinion which exists in regard to the superiority 
of foreign and native blooded cattle. As to mileh 
cows, our native cows carry off the premiums as 
often or oftener than the imported ones. He 
thought farmers generally, paid too little attention 
to sources from which their cattle spring. They 
have no criterion, and when they purchase cattle 
are guided by no particular reason in making a se- 
lection, but usually judge of an animal by its gen- 
eral appearance. We replenish our stocks of cat- 
tle generally from the droves that come from Maine, 
Vermont and New Hampshire. Hence, until the 
farmers of Massachusetts rear their’ own stock it 
will be vain for us to talk of improving either our 
milch cows or our oxen. We may select, good 
cows, take them to the shows, and get premiums, 
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but when the cow dies there is an end to her su- 
periority, if she has left no progeny behind her ; 
nor even then, unless care has been taken in the 
selection of the male to propagate from. And in 
order to raise good stock we must have some 
standard. If there is all sorts of blood in an ani- 
mal it will be impossible to tell what the charac- 
ter of its issue will be. It is all hap-hazard. 

Mr. J. Brooks, of Princeton, offered some re- 
marks in regard to the breeding of cattle. He said 
he could in time produce any characteristic in an 
animal that he wished, and that to any desired 
extent, and.with perfect certainty—as color, shape, 
for beef or for milk, and a certain quantity of milk. 
For the last twenty years he had not failed in these 
matters. But he could not go beyond a certain 
limit; and he was skeptical whether any man 

could get above a certain maximum ; therefore, if 
we would breed for any particular purpose, we 
must have that purpose in view. There should be 
a particular state of feeling between both animals 
in order to propagate with certainty. In Europe 
great attention is paid to this matter and it will be 
found to be of great importance, for if wished, 
anything can be propagated that may be desired. 

He thought there was one thing agricultural so- 
Cieties were deficient in, and that was a method of 
determining the comparative value of milch cows, 
exhibited at the shows. The cow that gives the 
most milk gets the premium, while another along- 
side of her that weighs more, and is really the best 
cow, gets nothing. The weight of the animal, the 
amount of food it consumes, and the quantity of 
milk yielded in proportion to the cost of keeping 
and the live weight should be accurately ascer- 
tained, in order to fix the actual value of the 
beast. 

Mr. Donez, of Sutton, stated that in Worcester 
County premiums were awarded only for such an- 
imals as were raised in the county, with the ex- 
ception of bulls and boars, that may be brought 
in with a guarantee that they shall be kept for the 
improvement of our stock. They had been breed- 
ing from imported stock, but could not succeed 
with the females of either Devon or Ayrshire blood, 
but had with half bloods. He had tried a cross of 
the Devon with the Durham, but found it a very 
undesirable cross. He was entirely satisfied that 
unless some standard could be obtained, it would 
be utterly useless to offer premiums so long as 
foreign steck is permitted to be brought in. 

Mr. Witper, of Dorchester, submitted a few re- 
marks in relation to the importance of having pure 
blood to breed from. By particular attention to 
this on the part of the male, we may be sure of 
great advancement. 

Mr. Brooks, of Princeton, desired to know what 
number of quarts of milk it required to make a 
pound of cheese. He knew of two dairies supplied 
by Durham cows, where it took about nine pounds 


of milk to make a pound of cheese. He desired to 
know how it was with other dairies, but no re- 
sponse was made at this point. 

Hon. Amasa Waker, spoke on the subject of 
breeding cattle. He said one fact was not general- 
ly taken into account in relation to imported stock. 
He believed it was impossible to raise Darham or 
Devonshire cattle in this country. There is a rad- 
ical difference between our climate and that of 
England, which he believed changed the charac- 
teristics of every animal imported from thence. 
We must depend on a truly Americanised stock. 
He had some very superior Durham cows, raised 
in this country, and unsurpassed by any others he 
knew. But he hadi a little native breed cow, 
(what breed he could not tell) that was really a 
more profitable animal than the Durbams, consid- 
ering the cost of keeping her and the quality of her 
milk. 

Mr. Howarp, of Boston, rose to respond to the 
inquiry of Mr. Brooks, of Princeton, in regard to 
the quantity of milk necessary to make a pound of 
cheese. He stated that no fixed rule could be 
adopted owing to a variation in the quality of the 
milk. That milk whichis lightest, is the richest. In 
New York it is assumed that ten pounds of milk, 
will make one pound of cheese, or one pound of 
butter. The quantity of milk usually allowed in 
England, for a pound of butter, is twelve quarts. 
But that milk which gives the most butter, some- 
times does not give so much cheese. 

Mr. Howarp also replied to the remarks of Mr. 
Water, in regard to breeding imported cattle. 
He did not perceive the distinction which had been 
drawn between native and foreign stock, for we 
have no native indigenous breeds amoug us; they 
were all originally imported. The first cattle 
brought to this section of the country, came from 
the southern part of England, and one Devon 
brought over to Connecticut, gave rise to that nu- 
merous breed known as ‘‘Farmington reds’; and 
any one who has an eye for stock can see that they 
bear to this day a striking affinity to the Devon 
cattle. If these cattle have retained their affini- 
ty to the Devon breed for 200 years, are we justi- 
fied in saying that we can never breed Devonshire 
cattle in this country They have been subjected to 
no system, and if we adopt an enlightened system 
of propagation we certainly have every reason to 
believe that Devons can be raised as well in this, 
as in their native country. In New York, where 
the speaker had had considerable experience, the 
Devons have greatly increased, and instead of re- 
ceding from the Devon standard, have gradually 
conformed more and more to it. He believed that 
the fault in rearing cattle, was in the man, and 
not in the animal. é 

Dr. Razep, of Pittsfield, wished that premiums 
should be awarded only to those farmers, who di- 





rect particular attention to breeding a good cow, 
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and not give them to men who happen by chance 
to have a good animal in their possession. In re- 
gard to competitors for prizes for crops, he would 
require them to make a definite statement of the 
mod¢ of tillage, the kind of soil, what crops had 
preceded it, the quantity and kind of seed that 
was sown, &c. 

Mr. Watxer replied to Mr. Howard, stating 
that he knew very well that our neat stock origin- 
ally came from England, but that he considered 
stock, which had been in the country, for two hun- 
dred years as thoroughly acclimated, naturalized, 
and Americanized, and fairly entitled to be called 
native. 

The hour of 9 having arrived, the meeting ad- 
journed. 


PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PRACTICAL 
FARMERS. 

Under this head Mr. Levi Bartlett, of Warner, 
N. H., writes as follows to the Journal of Agricul- 
ture :— 

The seed-bearing plants cultivated by the farm- 
er, in common with all other vegetable productions, 
are, from the first movements of the germ in the 
seed up to the full maturity of the fant, subject 
to and regulated in all their growth by fixed laws. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the results and 
operations of these laws are the same. The roots 
possess the power of absorbing the moisture of the 
soil, which constitutes the sap. The sap of plants 
is a solution of nutrient matters, saline and organic, 
which have been dissolved from the constituents 
of the soil, manure, &c. The sap passes from the 
root through the pores and tissues of the stem, 
trunk, or stalk, into the leaves. The salts are as- 
similated, as, also, is a part of the water ; the re- 
mainder being evaporated by the leaves. While, at 
the same time, carbonic acid is absorbed by and de- 
composed in the leaf—the carbon assimilating with 
the salts and organic matters. From the leaves the 
prepared sap descends through another set of ves- 
sels and furnishes materials to build up the perfect 
plant in all its varied parts. 

Nature, in the production of the cereals, corn, 
wheat, rye, oats, &c., has two objects in view : the 
perfection of the seed for the reproduction of its 
ror m8 and the providing food for man and ani- 
mals. 

From the early growth of the plant up to the first 
formation or foundation of the seed the plant is 
busily employed in drawing from the soil, water, 
and the atmosphere, the necessary materials re- 
quired in the mature seed ; but as the seed p: 
es towards maturity, the phosphates, salts, nitro- 
gen, &c., that were disseminated through the en- 
tire plant are drawn from it and concentrated in 
the seeds; and when they are fully ripened the 
stems, stalks, and straw are much more deficient 
in nutritive matters than at the time of the flow- 
ering of the plant. But as the seed of the corn, 

in, &c., is the first object of the farmer, and the 
orage of secondary consequence, the seed is suf- 
fered to ripen before harvesting. 

The same or very similar results occur in the ri- 
pening of the seeds of the various cultiva- 
ted for hay. But as it is the stems, Jeaves and 
heads of the grasses that are valuable, rather 





than the seeds, for feeding purposes, it is for the 
interest of the farmer to cut his grass for hay at 
the time it will yield the greatest amount of 
available nutriment. 

Plants, at the time of coloring, contain starch, 
gam, sugar, and mucilage ; all of which are easi- 
y digested in the stomach of cattle—and they are 
all known to nourish them. In the formation of 
the seed the stem and leaves are tly exhausted 
of these substances ; and the su ce which re- 
mains is chiefly woody fibre—a less nutritive and 
a lesseasily digested substance. __ 

Farmers differ much in opinion in to the 
we time of — grass. But I find (and it 

oes not require very close observation either) that 
my cattle are much more fond of clover, redtop 
and herdsgrass that were cut when the plants 
were in bloom,han they are of the same kinds that 
remain uncut till the seeds were ripe enough to 
vegetate. 


om the change that takes place in the grass 


from the blossoming to the ripening of the seed 
and the preference given by the cattle to the ear- ~ 
—— effect 
oO. 


ly cut hay, and the more favorable 
it-has upon them, I am open. cf the opinion 
that a given quantity of the early cut affords more 
nutriment than the same grasses that are left to 
nearly mature their seed. 

But, as I have said, farmers differ in their views 
upon a proper time of entti for winter 
fodder for their stock. I should like to have an 
expression of the opinion of those who advocate a 
later cutting of the ‘‘hay crop,” through the col- 
umns of the Journal of Agriculture. 





For the New England Farmer. 
RURAL ARCHITECTURE. 


Mr. Eprror :—Will you be so kind as to advise 
me. I want to become a rural architect, and to 
commence at the bottom, as the saying is, even at 
the root of the subject. What work, or works do 
I want a a os ane An 
answer in the Farmer will much 0 a 
friend. Peet Rican 

North Sanbornion, N. H. 

Remarxs.—That is right. Become a Rural Ar- 
chitect, if you have a taste for that business, and 
stick to your determination to de a thorough one. 
Not one half of the carpenters in the State are ca- 
pable of giving satisfactory estimates of the’cost of 
@ common house or barn. 

You will find Saaw’s Architecture a complete 
theoretical and practical system of building, con- 
taining the fundamental principles of the art. It 
has eighty-two copper-plate engravings, showing 
the elevation and working plans of numerous struc- 
tures. Published by John P. Jewett & Co., Corn- 
hill, Boston. 

There is also, The Carpenter’s Assistant, by 
Wu. Brown, and the Modern Builder’s Guide, by 
Minarp Larever—ninety engravings, for sale by 
Jewett. 

The American Architect, by Jonn W. Rrrcn, 
published by Saxron, N. Y., comprises original de- 





signs of cheap country and village residences, with 
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details, specifications, plans, directions, and an es- 
timate of the cost of each design. 

Read carefully Downing’s, Allen’s and Wheel- 
er’s works on rural architectare. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


This is the title of a work prepared by Rev. J. 
A. Nasa, Instructor of Agriculture in Amherst 
College, and member of the Massachusetts Board 
of Agriculture. The following are the leading 
heads of subjects which are discussed, viz :—Ag- 
ricultural Chemistry; Geology of Agriculture ; 
Vegetable Physiology ; Animals and their Products; 
Manures and Practical Agriculture. Under these 
general heads, particular subjects are treated in a 
clear, comprehensive, and attractive manner ; such, 
for instance, as the origin of soils; amending 
soils ; chemistry of soils; growth of plants ; sour- 
ces of food to plants; animals,—kind to be kept, 
general treatment of, and feeding; milk, butter, 
cheese; relations ofsoils and crops to manures ;— 
home resources for manures; barn-cellar and pig- 
pen manures; night soils, sink drainings, com- 
posting ; relation of soil to the atmosphere; appli- 
cation of manures ; deep plowing; profits of amend- 
ing lands ; mixing soils and rotation of crops. The 
arrangement and explanation of the chemical 
terms, is excellent; and the tabular views of ele- 
ments, compounds, and salts, are made more easi- 
ly understandable than we have ever seen in any 
other book. We believe the work most admira- 
bly adapted for use in common schools, and equal- 
ly so to every young farmer in the commonwealth. 
It has been submitted by the author to the State 
Board of Agriculture, from which it was referred 
to a committee who reported upon it as follows : 


That studies, of this description, might be at- 
tended to with much benefit, under competent 
teachers. Tho surprise is, that they have been 
omitted so long, while so many, of less practical 
utility, have been introduced. 

Probably, the want of text books adapted to 
the understanding of the pupils, has been the 
cause of this. 


The Committee have examined the Progressive 
Farmer, a work recently published by Prof. Nash, 
of Amherst, and think it better adapted to the 
wants of the community, than any work of ‘the 
kind, that has come to their knowledge. 

J. W. Procror, 
Epwarp Hircucock, } Committee. 
SrepHen Reep, 

The work is published by Saxton, the Agricul- 
tural Book Publisher, N. Y.,in his usual good 
style,—large type, fine paper and handsome bind 
ing, at 75 cents'a copy, and is worth to most far- 
mers three times as much. Thé omission ofa good 
alphabetical index is the only fault we have to 
find with the work. In future editions (for they 
will soon be demanded) we hope this valuable fea- 
ture will be supplied. 


GUANO. 


With the nature and uses of this substance ey- 
ery one is familiar. But where and how it is ob- 
tained, and other facts connected with the sources 
of supply, are not so well known—and as guano 
has been productive of considerable — xcite- 
ment of late, a chapter upon the subject may not 
be devoid of interest. 

It is a common impression that the discovery of 
the fertilizing properties of guano has been quite 
recently made, and that it is only within a few 
years that it has come into use. This is by no 
means the case. It has been used by the Peruvi- 
ans ever since the discovery of America, having 
been imported by them from the islands on the 
coast. Humboldt was one of the first who car- 
ried it into Europe and brought it into notice on 
that continent. This must have been at least 
thirty years since. It was at first introduced into 
this country in 1825, but was not used to any ex- 
tent, and was soon forgotten. It was not until it 
was very ae employed in England, that it 
was again imported into this country. Even now 
very little, comparatively, is used here, as will be 
seen by the following statement of the imports for 
three years : 


The importation of this article into England, 
amounts at the present time to not far from 200,- 
000 tons per year. 

Guano is found upon barren islands on the coasts 
of Peru, Bolivia, Chili and Patagonia. Itis some- 
times met with on the headlands of the coast.— 
That from the coast of Peru and Bolivia is by far 
the best, for the reason that rain seldom visits 
those latitudes. That derived from islands farther 
south being frequently saturated with moisture, is 
partially decomposed, and has much of its fertiliz- 
ing propertiés washed away. 

Guano consists of the excrements of sea-birds, 
intermixed with the bones of fishes, the fleshy 
parts of which have served them for food, the 
shells of eggs, and the remains of the birds them- 
selves—all of which are partially decomposed and 
mixed together. It accumulates rapidly, first, be- 
cause the swarms of birds of which it is the pro- 
duct are numberless, and secondly, because it is 
very rarely washed by rains. The quantity of the 
deposits on some of the islands is almost incredi- 
ble. It is stated by Mr. Wilson, formerly British 
Consul at Peru, that on the Chincha islands—not- 
withstanding more than three hundred tons a year, 
have been taken away for use in Peru for centu- 
ries, and of late years many thousands of tons— 
it is estimated that there is still remaining the 
enormous quantity of 17,000,000 tons. An official 
survey of several islands claimed by Peru was 
made in 1847, from which it was ascertained that 
there were on them over 23,000,000 tons—enough 
at the-present rate of consumption to supply the 
world one hundred and seventy years. 

In some places on the Chincha islands the guano 
is two hundred feet thick, and it varies from that 
thickness down to three or four feet. It occurs in 
successive horizontal strata, each of which is from 
three to ten inches thick. The lower strata is of a 
dark brown color, growing lighter towards the 
surface. No earthly matter is found in these yast 
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At the time of the first introduction of guano to 
the world, it was generally supposéd to exist only 
on the coast of Bera and the adjacent islands. 
Butits value stimulated search, and deposits of a 
similsr character were found on the coast of Pata- 

onia, and on portions of the- coast of Africa. 

ear the latter the island of Ichaboe was discov- 
ered to be covered with thisjvaluable}fertilizer, from 
which large quantities were procured. But the 
island being accessible to the whole world without 
restriction, there was quite a scramble for the ar- 
ticle, and the guano was soon removed. It has 
been stated that there were at one time over two 
hundred vessels loading at Ichaboe. 

The manner of loading guano is usually to haul 
the vessel under a cliff, if practicable, or if not the 
ship’s boat, and fill up by means of a chute or 
long canvass bag open at both ends, and leadin 
from the top of the cliff to the hold of the vesse 
or into the boat. The work proceeds with great 


‘rapidity when operations have fairly commenced. 


Boston Jou. 





For the New England Farmer. 
EATING THEIR BODIES UP. 
BY A. G. COMINGS. 
There are many.strange things in this world, 
and among them it is not a little strange that a 


people having so high claim to the rank of intelli- 
gence and wisdom as the people of New England, 


should really, in this nineteenth century, raise|8*° 


and keep any race or kind of pigs, poultry, or 
other four legged or two legged animals, which 
can, being permitted, fall to and most unsparing- 
ly eat up their own bodies, not leaving ought in 
atitude or respect to their aye e owners. 
ut every day reminds us that ‘Truth is stranger 
than fiction.” 

Being mindful of the fact that the kinds of ani- 
mals have been somewhat popular hegetofore, and 
not wishing to incur the censuresof any well dis- 
posed person through any misunderstanding of 
the subject matter under consideration, it may be 
permitted that a representation be made, to whom- 
soever it may concern, to this end and purport, 
namely, that certain inconsiderate and unprosper- 
ous persons who have not the fear of b sehong be- 
fore them, do keep, and propose hereafter to keep, 
for the occupancy and use of their farms, pigs, 

oultry, and other living things, which creatures 
boi a most vicious propensity and inclination to 
eat up their own bodies. And, moreover, as in 
our judgment the interests of all keepers of stock 
of every kind common to farms, may, consistently 
with the public safety, submit to the exclusion of 
all such vicious animals from the farms of New 
England, this humble prayer is most respectfully 
ad d and made to the General Court of Com- 
mon Sense, now in session, and from hence to con- 
tinue in session in New England, that the said 
vicious kinds of animals be expelled from among 
us for reasons which may follow. 

Whereas, there has come among us, and to 
the no small detriment and dishonor of the old 
yellow hen, which was a faithful friend to those 
who lived before us, various kinds of ill-looking 
creatures which claim to be hens, but have none 
of the comeliness of the old yellow hen, some of 





which have their feathers on woe end foremost, 
and some do make most unmusical howlings which 





are not fit to be called crowings, and many of 
these do in a manner most unworthy of all praise, 
and without leaving one praisew , eat up 
their own bodies, it is desirable that these be forth- 
with driven out of the farm-yard and out of the 
market-place. 

And whereas there are that are called cows, 
some of which may appear very beautiful without, 
that have become intruders in many of the barn- 
yards of New England, which do not give milk 
enough to pay for their daily bread, and, as a 
consequence do without any restraint eat up their 
own bodies, it is desirable that these all he re- 
quired, in all their tribes and generations, as soon 
as possible, to offer themselves to the butcher and 
bé ready to lie down in quiet. 

And whereas, also, there are hogs and old 
horses, dogs and dandies, which all do fall short 
of earning for themselves a living, and most of 
which do eat up their own bodies without modesty 
or shame, it is desirable that these be delivered to 
such officers as will duly execute upon each, ac- 
cording to his circumstances, whatever judgment 
the public good shall require. 

ABOUT HENS. 

Much has been said about the importance of 
largé hens. It is fast coming to be understood 
and known that the difference between the 
fowls and the common fowls which we have raised 
heretofore, is about this. The large ones will 
w to double the weight of the common hens, 
and with double the weight of body there is three 
times the weight of bones. The cost of raising a 
hundred weight of the large kind is more than of 
a hundred weight of the small kind, and is less 
saleable in market and less inviting upon the table. 
Before the large hens can be brought to full size 
and well fattened, they will much more then eat 
up their own bodies, in the cost of keeping, under 
ordinary circumstances. The more such fowls a 
man raises for market, the poorer he will be. 

ABOUT Cows. 

Among country farmers there are a great num- 
ber of cows kept which give milk not more than 
about eight months in the year, and during this 
time would not make, on an average, more than 
two — of butter each week. Thus a cow 
would fall short of making 75 pounds of but- 
ter ina year. The average price of butter, in the 
country, is not over 16 cents, taking one year 
with another. This would give for the butter $12. 
Add to this $2 for the milk after the cream has 
been taken off and $1 for the calf at three days 
old, and you have $15 as the proceeds of the cow 
for one year. Now for her cost. Call the cow 
worth $15 to turn into beef. The interest of $15 
is90 cents. (Omit tax on the cow.) Her keep- 
—_ summer $5. In winter $12. Time and 
labor in milking and taking care of milk and but- 
ter, $8. This would make the sum of $25,90 for 
the yearly expense of the cow, while her yearly 
income is only $15. 

Now suppose that the cow would give milk 10 
months in the year, and for 25 weeks would make 
8 lbs. of butter per week, and for 17 weeks more 
would make 4 lbs. per week, making in all 268 
Ibs., (which is far below the product of many 

ood cows,) it would amount to $42,88 cents. 
ho will find a difficulty in seeing that one of the 
cows is a dead loss of nearly $11 ina year, and 
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would eat her body up, under such circumstances, 
in less thah a year and a half, while the other 
would give a a profit of nearly $17 per year, 
allowing the same expense of keeping, &c. But 


making $5 allowance for extra expense of interest 
keeping and tending, and there would still re- 
it of about $12 per year, or the 
, and a difference in the profits of 

cow, 
Ibs. or 


main a clear 
interest of $ 
the two of akout $25 year. A 
with good keeping, ought to afford 
more of butter yearly. 


ABOUT HORSES. 


The old horse that does not earn more than a 
half dollar per week, the year round, will cost for 
keeping and shoeing not less, certainly, than $50 
ina year. Suppose him to be worth $20, and 
see how the gain or loss will be. Interest on $20 
for one year will be $1,20 ; taxes we will call 10 
cents; cost of keeping and shoeing $50; makin 
a total of $51,30. ieocies of the horse at 5 
cents per week, $26. This subtracted from $51,30 
leaves a bill against the old horse of $25,30. This 
is $5,30 more than the horse was worth at the 
beginning of the year. The old horse has eaten 
his body up, and is ready to go about doing it 
again. Pretty soon he will swallow down a calf 
ora yearling, or perhaps a small cow, besides 
eating himself up. Whether farmers will continue 
to keep such kinds of creatures is a matter for 
them to inquire into. 

As to dogs and dandies, they are generally 
about as much profit to a farm as the itch is to a 
family of children. They keep the farmer scratch- 
ing all of the time, to make a poor living. They 
are not fit to throw to the hogs, and they eat 
themselves all up for a breakfast every day they 
live. All the use we can think profitably of mak- 
ing of them is to put them into the poultry yard 
torhelp the Shanghai roosters to crow. 

Mason, N. H. 


Mechanics’ Department, Arts, Kc. 











Hoosick TunnELLInG Macuine.—A writer in the 
Traveller furnishes a long report of the doings o 
this machine, the substance of which is, that 
though difficulties incident to the magnitude and 
novelty of the machinery have been encountered, 
its ultimate success is considered certain by those 
best acquainted with it. He Bays: 


‘“‘It may be proper to state that among those 
who have witness 
the best engineers and most scientific gentlemen 
in the United States. They have, without an in- 
dividual exception, expressed a favorable opinion 
of the principle oa which its superior excellence is 
founded, and believe it will not disappoint the ex- 
pectations of its numerous friends and well-wish- 
ers. The directors of the Troy and Greenfield 
Railroad Company are satisfied that its success is 
sure, as their expectations are more than real- 
ized.”’ 





t& Fast Travelling.—The express train which 
left Boston at 4 P.M. Sunday, with the English 
mails for the South, reached the depot in New York 
at quarter before 10 o’clock, making the passage in 


these operations, are some of 


five hours and three-quarters! This is the quick- 
est time ever made over the road. Twenty-five pas- 
sengers enjoyed this whirling through the air. 


Bon's Department. 
A FLOGGING MASTER OF THE LAST 
CENTUR 





In the volumes of Miscellanies by De Quincy, 
just published in this country, the ‘‘opium eater’’ 
thus describes Bowyer, a teacher, who religiously 
adhered to the doctrines contained in the pro- 
verb, of ‘Spare the rod and spoil the child :”’— 

‘‘The third person raised to divine honors by 
Coleridge was Bowyer, the master of Christ’s 
Hospital, London—a man whose name rises into 
the nostrils of all who knew him with the gracious 
odor of a tallow-chandler’s melting house br a 
melting day, and whose memory is embalmed in 
the hearty detestation of all his pupils. Coleridge 
describes this man as a profound critic. Our idea 
of him is different. We are of opinion that Bow- 
yer was the greatest villain of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. We may be wrong; but we cannot be far 
wrong. Talk of knouting indeed! which we did 
at the beginning of this paper in the mere play- 
fulness of our hearts—and which the t master 
of the knout, Christopher, who visited men’s tres- 

es like the Eumenides, never resorted to but 
in love for some great idea which had been out- 
raged : why, this man knouted his way through 
life, from bloody youth to truculent old age. Grim 
idol! whose altars reeked with children’s blood, 
and whose dreadful eyes never smiled except as 
the stern goddess of the Thugs smiles, when the 
sound of human lamentations inhabits her tears. 
So much had the monster fed upon the great idea 
of ‘flogging’ and transmuted it into the very nutri- 
ment of his heart, that he seems to have conceived 
the gigantic project of flogging all mankind; nay 
worse, for ilman, on Coleridge’s authority, 
tells us (p. 24) the following anecdote : 

‘Sirrah I'll flog you,’ were words so familiar to 
him, that on one occasion some female friend of 
one of the boys (who had come on an errand of in- 
tercession), still lingering at the door, after having — 
been abruptly told to go, Bowyer exclaimed— 
‘Bring that woman here, and I’ll flog her.’ ”’ 





Novet Scnoot Recutations.—A Canadian paper 
gives the ame as the literal copy of the rules 
and regulations adopted by the school trustees of 
school section No. 14, in the township of Nissouri, 
Oxford. Itis worthy of preservation as a curiosity 
of literature :— 

‘“‘Thou shalt nat lie thou shalt not swear thou 
shalt not speak a smoty or bl talk thou shalt 
not steal thy neighbor’s dinner his ink or handle his 
books or anything that is his. 

‘‘No whispering no laughing no leaving Seats 
with liberty nor medole with books Slates pens nor 
ink without liberty no quarreling nolying no Swear- 
ing Stealing nor telling tales out of schools no dis- 
puting no bad language no fitting no pushing each 
other in the mud nor in the ditch on the road 
home. 

‘‘Any children coming without proper books 
their parents to be no te fiyed by a letter if not 

unctually attended to shall be liable to be dismissed 
rom school.’’ 
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Advertising Department. 


icy A limited number of advertisements of an appropriate 
character will be inserted in the monthly Farmer at the fol- 
lowing 





. 
RATES. 


For one square of 15 lines, one insertion........$1,00 
For each subsequent insertion. ..,...+.-++see++++-50 


ic The above rates will be charged for ull advertisements, 
whether longer or shorter. 


Great Offering of Real Estate. 


The subscriber wishes to sell his homestead 
place well known as the CAT BOW FARM, con- 
sisting of five hundred acres, over two hundred of 
which is first quality intervale, and in a state of 
high cultivation, the residue is upland pasturing 

aniwood. The farm is beautifully situated in Lancaster, the 
shire town of Coos County, N. H., on the banks of the Con- 
necticut River. The location is ong of the most attractive 
and beautiful in New England, the scenery is magnificent, both 
in summer and winter, and for beauty cannot be surpassed. 
The river at this place assumes the form of a curve, so that 
sixty five acres are enclosed by nineteen rods of fence. It is 
but one day’s ride from Boston, and is only a short distance 
from the Atlantic and St. Lawrence Railroad. There are two 
good dwelling-lrouses and other necessary buildings on the 
place. A sufficient quantity of water of excellent quality is 
conducted to the houses and yards from a never failing spring. 
He also offers for sale, a large tract of eighteen hundred acres 
nearly adjoining the above, mostly covered with timber and of 
easy access to suid river. He will also sell his house known as 
the “WHITE MOUNTAIN HOUSE” and farm of two hun- 
dred acres, well and pleasantly situated at the White Moun- 
tains; has a good run of custom during the visiting season 

This is a fine opportunity for a good and safeinvestment. All 
or part of the above property will be sold at a bargain, as the 
owner wishes to lessén his care. For further particulars and 
terms, inquire of the subscriber at Lancaster, er at this office. 

' JOHN H. WHITE., 
Jan. 15, 1853. 38m*1¥ 


Ayrshire Stock. 


Wanted, a thorough bred Ayrshire Bull, 
and Heifer, not epee | two years old. 
Any person having such for sale, or very 
likely Calves, will please apply to the sub- 
scriber at this offiee. 

i> Also wanted,.a fine native Bull, 

JOHN RAYNOLDS. 











about one year old. 
Jan. 1, 1853. 


Administrator’s Sale of a Farm in 
Concord, Mass. 


BR, License of thé Court of Probate for the County of Mid- 
dilesex, will be sold at Public Auction on Saturday, March 
26th, at 1 o’clock P.M.,on the premises; the farm lately 
owned by Capt. Humphrey Hunt, (deceased) situated in Con- 
cord, Mass., } a mile from the village centre, on the main road 
to Lowell—comprising about 75 acres of first rate land, well 
divided, and entirely fenced with stone wall, having thereon 
two wells of excellent water, also, a spring of soft water; is 
abundantly stocked with fruit trees, mostly budded and graft- 
ed fruit, and a good cranberry meadow, which yield largely in 
favorable seasons. Said farm has descended from father to 
son, since the first settlement of the town to the present time, 
and has always been kept in a high state of cultivation, and is 
considered by competent judges to be as desirable a farm, 
both from quality of soil, a beauty of location, as any in 
the county. Also will be sold about 60 acres of pasture land 
situated in north part of the town, and 1} miles from sa 
farm; also, 5 acres situated in east part of town, known as 
“Great Field.” Likewise, two good cows, small lot of good 
English hay, one cart, and a few farming tools. Immediately 
following the sale of the above, will be sold a portion of the 
household furniture, bedding, &c.,&c. Terms liberal, and 
made known at time of sale. Should the weather be sturmy 
on the day above mentioned, the sale will be postponed to the 
same hour on following Monday. For further —— in- 
quire on the premises, orto SIMON BROWN, ESsqQ., 
Editor of the New England Farmer. 
= - ‘ Pod N, i Administrators. 
8. STAPLES, Auctioneer. ’ 
Concord, Jan. 29, 1853. 8t 
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The Farmers’ Library. 
J RECEIVED, the following greetoaeet of haientintel 
and Horticultaral Books, embracing the works of 
eminent American and European writers, on the Farm, the 
Orchard, the Garden, &c. &c. 
American F Book, by Allen, ‘91,00 
can Farm Boo! 
Farmer’s Treasure, by Faulkner and Smith, 5 
Dana’s Muck Manual, 1,00 
Prize Essay on Manures, by Dana, 25 
American Muck Book, by Browne, 1,00 
Lectures on Practical Agriculture, by Johnstone, 75 
Elements of Scientific Agriculture, by Norton, 50 
Principles of Agriculture, by Thaer, 2,50 
Practical Agriculture, by Johnstone, 5 
Agriculture for Schools, by Blake, 1,00 
Catechism of Agriculture and Chemistry, by John- 
stone and Norton, 25 
American Agriculturist, by Allen, 1,00 
Liebig’s Complete Work on Chemistry, 1,00 
Farmer’s and Emigrant’s Hand Book, by Marshall, 75 
Home for all, by Fowler, 50 
Book of the Farm, by Stephens and Skinner, 4,00 
Cottage and Farm Houses, by Downing, 2,00 
Downing’s Country Houses, 4,00 
Rural Architecture, by Allen, 1,25 
Downing’s Landscape Gardening qnd Rural Archi- 3,50 
tecture, 
Downing’s Cottage Residences, 2,00 
Fruit Garden, by Barry, 1,25 
Complete Gardener and Farmer, by Fessenden, 1,25 
Bridgeman’s Gardener’s Assistant, 2,00 
Bridgeman’s Kitchen Gardener’s Instructor, 50 
American Fruit Culturist, by Thomas, 1,00 
Gardener and Complete Florist, 25 
Florist’s Guide, by Bridgeman, 50 
New England Fruit Book, by Iv 56 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle, by Stevens, 1,25 
Rose Culturist. 38 
Johnson’s Gardener's Dictionary, by Landreth, 1,50 
Rural] Economy, by Boussingault, 1,00 
American Rose Culturist, 25 
Bigelow’s Plants of Boston, 1,25 
Genera of Plants of the U. 8., by Gray, 2 vols. 12,00 
Gray’s Botany, 2,00 
Parnell’s Chemistry, 1,00 
New England Farmer, by Cole, 1,00 
Ladies’ Guide and Skilful Housewife, by Mrs. Abel, 25 
Hive and Honey Bee, by Richardson, 25 
Bee Keeper’s Manual, by Miner, 50 
Bird Fancier, by Browne, paper 25 cents, 50 
Townley on Be 50 
American Poultry Yard, by Browne, 1,00 
American Poulterers’ Companion, by Bement, 1,00 
American Fowl Breeder, by Moore, 25 
American Herd Book, by Allen, 3,00 
American Shepherd, by Morrill, 1,00 
Domestic Animals, by Allen, 75 
Diseases of Animals, by Cole, 50 
Hints to Sportsmen, by Lewis, 1,25 
Dadd’s Anatomy and Physiology o fthe Horse, 1.00 
Mason’s Farrier and Stud Book, by Skinner, 1,25 
Management of Sheep, by Canfield, 1,00 
Yowatt on the Pig, 60 
Knowlson’s Complete Cow Doctor, 25 
Horse Doctor, 25 
Guenon’s Treatise on Milch Cows, 38 
Treatise on Hot Houses, by Leuchara; 1,00 
Allen on the Grape, 1,00 
Schenck’s Text Book, 50 
Breck’s Book of Flowers, 75 
Downing’s Fruit and Fruit Trees, 1,50 
For sale at the Publishers’ prices by RUGGLES, NOURSB 
MASON & Co., Quincy Hall, (over the Market,) Boston. 
April 3, 1852. tf 
Pure Suffolk Pigs. 
The subscriber has now on hand pure 
sa blooded Suffolk Pigs for sale. Purchasers 
ordering = from berg 3 A for breed- 
ers, may rely on getting the best patterns 
of the al, carefully selected ses dif- 
. = ferent litters. J. L. LOVERING, 
Quechee, Vt., May 29, 1852. tf 
Garden Seeds. 
Ws ba yee solicit the attention of purchasers of GAR- 
DEN SEEDS to our extensive stock, which we offer for 
sale. We have all the sorts of Vi le Seeds that have 
roved worthy of cultivation; also, Grain, Grass and Flower 
Reeds. All the varieties are raised and selected ex ressly for 
our trade, and we do with confidence recommend to all 
who desire to procure seeds that will prove true to their names. 





iy Catalogues fone on Stenen . 
RUGGLES, NOURSE, MASON & CO., 
Jan. 1. Over Quincy Market, Boston. 
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Pure Black Spanish Fowls. 


A few pairs choice Black Spanish Fowls, 
raised from stock imported this season. 
For sale by THOMAS THACHER, Jr., at 
the Fulton Iron Foundry, South Boston. 

Oct. 16, 1852. 8m*3 








Corn Shellers. 


MPROVED YANKEE CORN SHELLERS, with and with- | * 


out separators. These machines are adapted to large and 
small varieties of corn, will shell rapidly and not liable to get 
out of order. For sale, wholesale and retail, over the market. 
by RUGGLES, NOURSE, MASON & CO. 
Nov. 27, 1852. 2m 


Horse Empire State. 


This splendid Horse, which was the admiration of all who 
saw him Jast season, has again made his appearance, and wil) 
be kept at MATHES’ STABLE, ROXBURY, for the improve- 
meut of stock. 

Suid horse is of the Messenger and Durock stock, and 18 of 
a beautiful jet black color, weighs 1150 lbs., and is thought by 
competent judges to be the handsomest, fastest and best entire 
horse in New England. 

Roxbury, April 24, 1852. tf 


Durham Bull. 


” Wanted, a pure bred DURHAM BULL, 
a\ from one to two years old, of handsome 
/ 
form and color. 
Apply at this office. 
Jan. 15. 
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8 on the first of every month, hg Sens RavyNoLps 
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SIMON BROWN, Editor. 


FREDERICK HOLBROOK, } Associate 
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volume of 576 octavo pages, embellished with numerous en- 
gravings. It may be elegantly bound in muslin, embossed and 
gilt, at 25 ets. a volume, if left at the office of pnblication, 

7 Also published at the same office every Saturday, on a 
large handsome folio sheet, the 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, (WEBELY,) 
An Independent Agricultural Family Newspaper. 


The News and Miscellaneous departments under the charge 
of WILLIAM SIMONDS, will include a full and careful re- 
port of the news of the Markets, and the news of the week, 


*\such as Domestic, Foreign and Marine Intelligence, Congres- 


sional and Legislative proceedings, Temperance and Religious 
Intelligence, and a general variety of Literary and Miscellane- 
ous matter, adapted to family reading, comprising more use- 
ful and valuable reading matter than any other Agricultural 
Newspaper —— in New England. Everything of a hurt- 
oubtful tendency will be carefully excluded from 

its columns. 

<7 Terms $2,00 per annum in advance. : 

The monthly contains nearly the same matter as the Agri- 
cultural department of the weekly. 

7 Postmasters and others, who will forward four new 
subscribers on the above named terms, for either publication, 


i> All orders and letters should be addressed, post-paid, 
RAYNOLDS & NOURSE, 


Quincy Hau, Soutrn Market Srreet, Boston. 





i> Postace.—The postage on the New England Farmer, 
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where the same is recejyed. 








AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 


QUINCY HALL, OVER THE MARKET, BOSTON. 


ie Proprietors having recently enlarged their Warehouse, 
and increased their works at Worcester, would respect- 
fully invite the attention of Planters and Dealers in AGRI- 
CULTURAL & HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, GAR- 
DEN and FIELD SEEDS, &c., to their stock, comprising the 
largest and best assortment, to be found in the United States, 
which are offered at low prices. 

Of PLOUGHS—we have the greatest variety of kinds and 


izes. 

Improved Sod Ploughs, for flat furrows—improved Scotch 
Ploughs forlapped furrows—im proved Stubble Ploughs, which 
are especially adapted to deep tillage, or varying from 6 to 12 
i sclfsharpentag Hill Side, Sub-soil, Double Mould, © 

e, -80il, Double Mou! 0 
Cotton and Rice Ploughs. dies, 
Cylinder Hay Cutters, Smith’s Patent Lever Gate, and oth- 
ers. Patent Corn Shellers, with and without Separators. 
Seed Sowers, of various sizes and prices. Batchelder’s patent 
Corn Planter, improved. Fanning Mills .of varivus sizes, 
Horse Powers, Threshing Machines, ther ter Churns, 
Robbins’ patent Centrifugal Churn, Cylinder Churn, Dash 
Churn, Corn Planters, ee with almost every article 
wanted on the Plantation, Farm or Garden. 
Illustrated Catal sent gratis on errr: post paid. 
UGGLES, NOURSE, MASON & CO. 
Boston and Worcester, Mass., Jan. 1, 1852 tf 











Ice Cutting Tools. 


ie Patent Ice Markers. Do. do. Hand and Large 
Cutters. Also, a large assortment of Hooks, Saws, 
Grooving and Packing Bars, Tongs, &c. &c. 
For sale and warranted, at manufacturers’ prices, by 
RUGGLES, NOURSE, MASON & CO., 
Nov. 13. tf Over Quincy Murket, Boston. 





